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6) )), The boss sez to me— 
~ \ MORE DARN THINGS CAN 


HAPPEN TO A BAKER 
dg IN WARTIME!” 


“GOOD GRIEF, HE SAYS,"Now FREO Leaves To 
TOTE A RIFLE! HOWM | GONNA KEEP THis 
SHOP RUNNIN IF ALL THE 




















As IF | DIONT HAVE ENOUGH WoRRY ALREADY 
...WITH SUGAR SHORTAGES AND TIRE 
Teoustes AN’ A MILLION OTHER THINGS.” 





* OH, WELL.” HE SAYS, “I’M Not KICKIN’. | WANTA Do 


My ParT To KEEP THE FLAG WaVIN’. ANYWAY, 
BREAKIN’ IN GREEN HELP AINT QuiTE SO TOUGH 
IF YOUR FLOUR ALWAYS 

BEHAVES RIGHT — 

LIKE PittsguRY's |” 











Pillsbury’ s 
BAKERY FLOURS 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY — 


General Offices . .. Minneapolis, Minn 








ALLY HES A PRETTY Good Scour. 
SMART, T00. HE SAYS, WHY WRESTLE 
WiTH ANY MORE UNCERTAINTIES 
THAN YOu HAVE To? HE SAYS 
PILLSBURYS FLOUR IS ONE THING 
You Can DEPEND ON EVEN 

IN THESE TIMES ! 
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in Quality as in Name, Differs from every other flour 





SLEEPY <R EYE BRANDS 


CHIEF 
SCOUT 
BRAVE 
SQUAW 
MUSTANG 


each a different flour 


Chicago Office: Boston, Mass., Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 45 Milk Street 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 
Division 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


VSs-41 
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FROM THE HIGH ALTITUDE WEST 


snar Bo0d yorr sabe | “ a= 


Wheat farmers from Idaho to Missouri, skilled 
buyers, trained elevator men, master-millers, alert 
research bakers and cereal chemists, and the entire 
technical and sales personnel of more than 200 com- 
pany owned elevators and mills are working daily to 


serve you. 


Out of this vast high altitude wheat empire 
comes some of the world’s finest milling and baking 
wheat... hard spring, hard winter, soft red winter, 


and the superb soft white wheat of Idaho. 


The widespread facilities of our organization 
enable us to supply bakers and grocers and food 
distributors with high quality flours to meet each 
specific requirement—in straight or assorted cars, 


plain, enriched, and self-rising—as desired. 


You are invited to write for full information 


about available territories from coast to coast. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Seung the Bakers Gf America por wn58 Yeats 


THE( olnadr MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFices: Leaves, COLORADO 


PHOTO BY O. ROACH, DENVER 
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KING MIDAS RYE PRODUCTS |, 
GIVE ADDED FLAVOR 


Lovers of Rye bread are lovers of rye flavor— 


real rye flavor obtainable only from products milled 


y 
Ny : 
» i ¥ —not to a price—but to a taste. 
an 
; v And that’s the way we mill King Midas Rye 


Products. The choicest Mississippi Valley Rye 
grain, milled with traditional King Midas care, will 
provide an extra taste treat for your customers. 


There is a freshly milled, flavor packed, King 





Midas Rye Flour available for any type of Rye 





bread your customers prefer. Your King Midas 





representative will be glad to quote you prices and 
furnish details of our specialized Rye service to 
bakers. 


\ 
: AHing 


RYE PRODUCTS 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SAA 


ae / 
SAA 











PATENT RYES »* MEDIUM RYES + DARK RYES + RYE MEALS 
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“"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


A KELLY’S FAMOUS is milled at the 
cet country's premier first-primary wheat 
market. 


Here at Hutch’ we choose the wheat 


Hour Milling Capacit at its first commercial stop from the 
2500 Barrels grower s field. 
Grain Storage Capacity And that is before it begins to accumu- 
1,000,000 Bushels 


late storage and handling charges— 


And while its milling quality is in “the 
original package. 
WM KILI Y 


MILLET f 
GOMIpANh, my N Always Competitive with Flours 
of Comparable Merit 


“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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FLOU R 








A well-recognized leader in the 
field of very highest possible qual- 
ity in all-purpose family flours— 
TOWN CRIER FLOUR invites the 
interest of first-preferred distrib- 
utors in territories where distribu- 


tion is not yet established. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO |) 
KANSAS CITY | 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘flour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





YOU DO NOT NEED TO ASK-— 


Of course, every package of THORO-BREAD 
and every other ARNOLD mill brand 
of family flour is ENRICHED. 


We figured it this way. The future of American 
family flour consumption depends upon enrich- 
ment of the flour itself. 


If a thing is worth doing sometime, it is worth 
doing now. So, we as millers did not wait to 
enrich; and you as jobbers are wasting opportu- 
nity if you do not stock ENRICHED FAMILY 


FLOUR. THORO-BREAD is one of the best 
to start with. 


Here is a peacetime opportunity 
at your right hand in wartime. 


ARNOLD OF otealillt 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Datly 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR | 
GOLDEN CREST 

















THE WORLD'S BEST ; 
WARTIME BREAD : 


Always in war or peace we enjoy the it 
blessing of fine bread. And our bread to 
will continue to be white and good ol 
through the years of war,—never likely th 


to be scarce and certain never to be . 
rationed. 7 s 

le 
Out here in Kansas we are milling this s 


bountiful crop itto generous-quality of 
flours. Our own leading brands are 
among those meriting your confidence. 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 
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THE FLOUR SALESMAN 





AND THE TELEPHONE 


Some Observations and Experiences of Sales Managers 


As Told to 
MAURICE D. 8S. JOHNSON 


Editorial Staff of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


HE telephone long has been a 

handy instrument for the 

flour miller and broker. Through 
the years it has been greatly responsible 
for thinning out the army of flour sales- 
men, but while it drew the men off the 
road it put a greater premium upon the 
telephone ability of the man in the office, 
and a greater dependence upon the char- 
acter and reputation of the company and 


sales 


its products. 

Today telephone selling is more vital 
to the flour milling industry than ever 
hefore in history. In fact, despite the 
objections of some that use of the tele- 
phone whittles down the price of flour, 
the handy instrument today becomes 
more of a necessity than ever before. 
Salesmen are going to war, and are hard 
to replace. Lack of tires is driving good 
salesmen off the road. Brokers are do- 
ing more of their work in the office and 
less traveling. Buyers are interested in 
spending less and less time with sales- 
men because they have increased duties 
of their own as their help leaves and the 
business grows. 

Whether we like it or not, the tele- 
phone has become as great a part of 
selling flour as traveling, telegraphing 
and writing all rolled into one. It is 
time, indeed, to look into the mechanics 
of the process of telephone selling to see 
why some people are good at it and 
some just simply can’t do a thing over 
the telephone but quote a hot price. 

We have seen sales managers sit by 
their desks and look out the window, 
then pick up the telephone and call 
some far-off buyer in an effort to make 
a sale. We have heard this kind of a 
conversation: 

“Hello, Mr. FitzWiggin. This is Al 
Peterman of Gingerbread Mills. Yes. 

No. Peterman. I stopped in at 


your plant three months ago and ran 
across a notation on my pad today tell- 
ing me to call you about this time. 

“I thought vou might be interested in 
that flour I talked about when I was 


there. 
low now and [| thought 

“Oh, it is 

“Oh, you did 

“Well, that’s too bad. I had a price 
in mind I thought you might be inter- 
ested in 

“Well, I might as well give you this 
price. It’s a good one. Under the mar- 
ket, I think. We'd like to get your 
account started . 

“Well, wouldn’t you be interested in 
something about $5.15? 

“Under that? 

“Well, you’d better buy it then. You’ve 
got an awful good price. 

“IT always try to be fair. T’ll tell 
you if some other price is a good one. 

Yes, they’re good people. I can’t 
understand it. 

“Well, Mr. FitzWiggin, Ill call you 
again in about 90 days and see how you 
stack up then. Remember us if you 
need anything in the meantime. 

“Thank you, Mr. FitzWiggin.” 

That kind of a long distance selling 
effort doesn’t fit, in many respects, into 
the formulas for telephone selling writ- 
ten and practiced by those who know. 
Any reader can pick the flaws in it, and 
yet many of those who call tell where 
it is weak may be tripping themselves 
up day after day with the same weak 
openings, the same invitations for a cold 
turn-down, the same vacillating price 
suggestion that this man used in_ his 
effort. 

In certain respects the same technique 
can be used in selling flour that is used 
in selling oil, steel, cloth, or any num- 
ber of commodities. In other respects, 
flour has a complicated price problem 
which gives more opportunities for tele- 
phoning and more pitfalls for the sales- 
man. The buyer may have offers from 
several mills and can quote some lower 
prices to the salesman which cannot be 
refuted. He can say he is booked up 
and mean 10 days or six months. He 
can say he knows the market will go 


Your booking ought to be pretty 








down and wants to wait. Usually he 
says both. 

So the salesman on the telephone must 
be prepared for all this negative chatter. 
He must so emphasize his points that 
the buyer will for the moment be drawn 
away from the interfering factors and 
think in terms of that one man, that 
one kind of flour and that day’s market. 
It is a difficult job. 

A sales manager, who has salesmen 
working under him, has their route 
sheets and reports and has both family 
and bakery buyers, can do a remarkably 
good job co-ordinating his efforts with 
those of each salesman if he has the 
tact, ability and ingenuity to work it 
right. 

One sales manager in our acquaint- 
ance started a man out in a new terri- 
tory which had not been worked for 
many years by going around with him 
and introducing him to his old friends, 
the bakers in that field, and having a 
nice visit. Then he called these bakers 
shortly before that man made his first 
trip alone and reintroduced the man. 
He told the bakers this man’s qualifi- 
cations, said he had the complete confi- 
dence of the company and anything he 
said could be relied upon. 

He didn’t ask the buyer to help the 
young man out with an order if he 
could, 

He merely brushed up the buyer's 
memory and made the salesman all the 
more welcome when he arrived the next 
day. 

If that salesman stirred up lively in- 
terest, and found that the buyer would 
be interested if the market broke 25c 
bbl, he told the sales manager in his 
report, and when the market did go 
down either the salesman or the man- 
ager grabbed the telephone and did the 
job. The salesman should do this follow- 
up work, but sometimes it is better for 
the manager to handle it, giving the 
salesman full credit during his conver- 
sation and making a point of the fact 
that he is merely pinch-hitting for him. 

Many flour sales managers and most 
brokers, however, have no salesmen to 
do the leg work and must stir up, culti- 


vate and sell bakers and jobbers all their 


flour on the telephone, taking an occa- 
sional trip for the purpose of getting 
better acquainted with the prospect. In 
these cases, the telepone job is some- 
what less complicated, but the actual 
selling of the flour is usually more dif- 
ficult. 

In the use of a telephone to sell flour, 
the salesman must remember at all times 
the situation of the buyer, and should, 
by all means, keep before him a card 
history not only of the buyer’s business 
habits but of the particular nature of 
business done by the buyer, the type of 
trade he serves and the character of the 
city in which he lives. All these things 
contribute to an_ intelligent 
proach on the telephone. 

Certainly the telephone salesman must 
have at his finger tips the statistics in- 
volved in each case. At what price and 
at what time did this buyer last buy 
flour from him? Who regularly sells 
him? When did he say he last bought 
flour? How would a new booking now 
average his flour costs, up or down? Is 
his business likely to be affected by de- 
fense plants? What has the market 
done since the last letter or the last talk 
with him? 

The credit rating, freight rates, voi- 
ume of flour the buyer probably uses 
and type of flour he usually buys are 
absolutely essential information. Many 
salesmen attempt to keep all this in their 
heads, and often make a slip of the 
tongue which reveals to the buyer that, 
after all, this man apparently hasn’t paid 
much attention to his account. 

Those who know say that the funda- 
mentals of selling flour by telephone are 
the same as personal selling. From a 
character standpoint, the salesman must 
be sincere, loyal, courageous and truth- 
ful. Somehow over the telephone it 
sometimes is easy to agree to a per- 
fectly hopeless proposition which, if pre- 
sented in person with more time to think, 
would not be accepted. The pressure of 
narrowing a sales talk down to a tele- 
phone conversation, and a costly one at 
that, will often break the weaker sales- 


sales ap- 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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Milling Industry Starts Discussions 
on Drastic Wartime Curtailments 





MILLERS TO CONSULT WITH 
WPB ON PROBLEMS 


—~<>— 


ACTUAL SHUT-DOWN OF SOME 


PLANTS HINTED 


By EMMeEtT DoUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—When the directors of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and a representative group of millers who are 
not included in the national organization’s membership sit down in 
Chicago on Sept. 17 to consider the notice served by the War 
Production Board on the flour milling industry that concentration 
of plants, lessening of transportation and utilization of the maximum 
capacity of processing equipment is a war necessity, a start will 
be made toward solving the toughest problem the nation’s flour mills 


have ever faced. 


The best guess in Washington is that eventually the flour 


milling industry will be called upon to devise some regionalized 
form of distribution of cereal products; that all cross-hauling will 
be eliminated, and that in some cases the actual stoppage of business 


will be required by some mills. 


In announcing last July that WPB 
“had approved the principle of concen- 
tration of industry as a means of re- 
lieving the strain placed on the war 
effort” Chairman Nelson said that the 
board “had decided that wherever pos- 
sible a policy of selective limitation will 
be applied, with essential civilian pro- 
duction concentrated in certain plants 
and regions.” 

In adopting this policy, the board held 
that there is a strong prima facie case 
for concentrating the production of civil- 
ian goods wherever one or more of the 
following conditions are found in a civil- 
ian industry: 


1.—Some or all firms in the indus- 
try are needed for war production 
and can be converted to such pro- 
duction; 

2.—Permitted civilian production is 
so restricted that economic operation 
of all firms in the industry is not pos- 
sible; 

3.—A significant part of the produc- 
tion is continuing where 
there are bottlenecks in labor, trans- 
port, power and warehouse facilities. 


The WPB’s Statement 


No hard and fast rules for accomplish- 
ing concentration have yet been laid 
down by the committee on concentration 
of production, which has been selected 
by Director Nelson. In general, how- 
ever, the following criteria will guide the 
WPB officials in their task: 


in areas 


1—As a rule, though not invariably, 
small plants will be kept in civilian 
production, and large plants, which 
are usually better equipped to handle 
war contracts, will be required to 
suspend civilian production. 

2.—Civilian production should be 
suspended in areas where labor is ur- 


gently needed in war plants, and 
nucleus status should be given where- 
ever possible to plants in areas where 
there is still a surplus of labor—as, 
for example, in New York City, and 
in many rural communities. 

3.—Nucleus firms should be selected 
so that cross-hauling is eliminated 
wherever possible and the drain on 
transportation facilities is reduced. 

4.—Production should be suspended 
or restricted in regions where the 
power supply is or is likely to be- 
come inadequate. 

5—As a general rule, nucleus 
plants should not be located in areas 
where warehouse accommodations are 
short. 


Mr. Nelson said the board fully real- 
izes that concentration of civilian pro- 
duction raises many difficult problems— 
compensation to  closed-down _ firms, 
maintenance of trade-marks, rearrange- 
ment of distributive channels, and so on. 
But while these are of great importance 
to the individual firms involved, he said, 
from the standpoint of war production 
they are secondary to the need for deter- 
mining the degree of curtailment, concen- 
trating production and converting non- 
nucleus firms to war work. In working 
out concentration plans, he said, the 
board feels that these principles should 
be applied: 


1.—Concentration plans should not 
foster post-war domination of an in- 
dustry by one or a few companies. In 
other words, a plan which will make 
possible the re-entry of the largest 
number of firms into the industry 
after the war should be given prefer- 
ence, so long as it is consistent with 
efficient prosecution of the war. 

2.—Wherever possible, concentra- 
tion plans should be accompanied by 





standardization and simplification of 
the product. 

3.—Concentration programs should 
be drafted for limited periods—with 
one year, probably, as a maximum— 
and should be flexible enough so that 
they can be revised if circumstances 
change. 

4.—A concentration program for 
any industry should be co-ordinated 
with any program which the OPA 
may work out for concentration of 
the distributive channels of that in- 
dustry. ' 

5.—Where compensation is pro- 
vided for firms closed down, it should 
be paid by the firms which continue 
operations and should be limited to 
the duration of the concentration pro- 
gram. This would presumably in- 
clude either an agency scheme, under 
which nucleus firms produce at cost 
for closed-down firms which retain 
their sales organization, or a pooling 
scheme which concentrates both pro- 
duction and distribution in the nu- 
cleus firms. 


The Federation’s Statement 


Following a conference with War Pro- 
duction Board officials on the scope of 
what was desired of the milling industry, 
Herman Fakler, Washington representa- 
tive of the federation, authorized the 
following statement: 

“The War Production Board has very 
definitely undertaken a program of con- 
centration of all civilian industries as a 
part of the war program. This concen- 
tration is designed for the purpose of 
releasing plant and warehouse facilities, 
labor, power, transportation and ma- 
terials for war production purposes. 
Such concentration can be accomplished 
in one of two ways. It can be done by 
issuing the necessary order upon the 
board’s own motion, as has already been 
done in many civilian industries, or it 
can be done after consultation with the 
industry affected. 

“The board has advised the federation 
that the milling industry is included in 
this program and that it has chosen the 
second course of action, namely, consul- 
tation with the industry. We are asked 
to give immediate consideration to what 
action can be taken to concentrate the 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
BEING SELECTED 

WasHINcTON, D. C.—(Special)—J. 
R. Bishop, of the grains section of the 
Food Supply Branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board, began on Sept. 15 to 
consider the names of flour millers 
to compose the industry advisory 
committee to be set up to consult 
with the war agency on the concentra- 
tion of the wheat cereal industry. 
Mr. Bishop said that all branches 
of the industry will be represented 
on the committee. He expects to 
complete the personnel before the 
end of the week, 





production of flour so as to release labor, 
power, transportation, and materials, and 
if possible to turn over plant and ware- 
house facilities to war purposes. 

“For example, a very critical labor 
situation is developing in Buffalo, and 
if the war plants located there are going 
to make their production goals for 1943 
an increase in the labor supply available 
for such plants must be brought about 
promptly. The same may be said for 
power. If necessary, all civilian produc- 
tion would be closed in such areas. Other 
factors may be the determining ones in 
other areas. 

“Industrial engineers and others who 
are advising the board in this program 
have noted the published statistics of the 
milling industry with respect to the ay- 
erage rate of operation of the industry 
as a whole, as well as of the various 
milling sections. These figures appear 
to indicate possibilities for effective con- 
centration in this industry. It has been 
pointed out to the board, however, that 
they only tell a small part of the story 
and that there are many other factors 
which must be taken into account in de- 
termining the effectiveness and feasibility 
of concentration of flour mill plants. 

“It has also been pointed out that com- 
pared with many other industries the 
amount of labor involved in operating 
flour mills is relatively small, and it would 
not be possible to make any substantial 
contribution to the labor supply by clos- 
ing a number of mills to bring the oper- 
ated capacity closer to actual produc- 
tion requirements. The answer to this 
is that any contribution no matter how 
small will have to be made, and all civil- 
ian industries are going to be called upon 
to share equitably in such contribution. 

“It has also been pointed out to the 
board that flour mill plants as such do 
not lend themselves to conversion to war 
production. Some use may be found for 
them, and even if not, the other contri- 
butions to the war program which ean 
be made by closing them will be consid- 
ered sufficient justification for allowing 
them to remain idle. 

“How much can be effected in con 
serving transportation is not clear 
However, it is a fact that critical ma- 
terials are going to be increasingly diffi 
cult for civilian industries to secure, and 
it soon may be difficult if not impossible 
to get replacements of operating parts 
which involve these critical materials, and 
the general overall picture of the particu- 
lar industry and the relation of the in- 
dividual plant to that picture will be 
an important factor in determining 
whether or not the plant should be kept 
operating. 

“The milling industry has been re- 
quested to make an immediate study to 
determine what can be accomplished in 
this industry by concentrating its pro- 
duction and thus making definite con- 
tribution to the war program. After 
we have had an opportunity to consider 
the problem and have reached conclu- 


- sions as to what can be done, the board 


will call a representative group from the 
industry to Washington as an industry 
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committee for the purpose of translat- 


‘ing those conclusions into an effective 


program which can be embodied into a 
WPB order. 

“It may very well be that our study 
will prove conclusively to our own satis- 
faction that nothing effective can be ac- 
complished. If so, we will have to be 
prepared to demonstrate this conclusively 
to the board. For every powerful argu- 
ment we present, the board may have 
an equally powerful one that it should 
be done. 

This is a serious matter. We must 
make a careful analysis of the industry 
and present the results to the board in 
the most effective manner possible. If 
a program of concentration is undertaken, 
it undoubtedly will involve some painful 
adjustments. In any event, if it can 
be done at all, it will be done in the 
spirit which has always motivated the 
industry, and this further direct contri- 
bution to the war program will be a 
source of satisfaction to everyone con- 
cerned. 

“A meeting of the federation’s board 
of directors has been called for Sept. 17, 
for the purpose of considering this prob- 
lem. A number of nonmembers of the 
federation have been invited to attend 
the meeting so that in approaching the 
problem it can be considered from the 
point of view of the entire industry.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SOFT WHEAT STOCKS 
OF CCC TO BE FREED 


Government Officials, Millers Discuss 
Action to Relieve Shortages 
at Chicago Meeting 





Cuicaco, Inu.—Ways to release soft 
wheat stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to flour mills to relieve the 
shortage of supplies of this wheat were 
discussed by CCC officials, including Wil- 
liam McArthur, Washington, D. C., head 
of the wheat division, and about 20 soft 
wheat millers who met at the Morrison 
Hotel here Sept. 11. 

The government officials expressed 
willingness to release wheat to mills and 
warehousemen for immediate distribu- 
tion, but no action will be taken until 
the CCC issues a statement regarding a 
plan under which the stocks will be re- 
leased, 

The meeting was called by Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, at the request of Mr. 
McArthur. Millers in attendance were 
from all soft wheat sections of the coun- 
try. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





W. B. DRESS RECEIVES NEW 
POSITION WITH IGLEHEART 

Evansvitte, Invo—Edgar A. Igle- 
heart, president of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
has announced the appointment of Wil- 
liam B. Dress as plant operations man- 
ager, succeeding the late Frederick L. 
Elles. 

Mr. Dress, who for the past several 
years has been assistant operations man- 
ager, has been connected with the firm 
for 14 years. He began his work there 
as general handy man around the plant 
while he was a student at Evansville 
College in 1928. 

In his new position he will have charge 
of all mills operated by Igleheart Bros. 
in Pendleton, Oregon, Clarksville, Tenn., 
Vincennes, Ind., and Evansville, as well 
as the six blending plants in southeastern 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILITARY SUPPLY REQUIREMENTS 
OUTLINED AT FOOD TRADE MEETING 


Selling to Government, Mechanism of Departments of Quarter- 
master Depot Among Things Explained at Chicago Gather- 
ing—Manufacturers’ Representatives Sponsor Assembly 


states and the General Foods Corp. bag 
plant in Memphis, Tenn. 
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OPERATIVES TO MEET 
District 6, Association of Operative 
Millers, will hold its fall meeting at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 

Mich., Oct. 17. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS 
PROBE WAR TOPICS 


Government Officials Discuss Regulations 
Affecting Trade Before Annual 
Convention in Milwaukee 








MitwavkeE, Wis.—Existing and fu- 
ture wartime regulations affecting the 
baking industry were discussed at the 
thirty-seventh annual convention — the 
“emergency conference”—of the Wiscon- 
sin Bakers Association held at the Hotel 
Plankinton here Sept. 14 and 15. 

Announcement of Quartermaster Corps 
plans for an affiliated bakery unit 
was made by Lieutenant A. L. Malloy, of 
Washington, and Colonel William R. 
MacKinnon, in charge of Sixth Area 
army food supplies, Fort Sheridan. 
Navy baker requirements were discussed 
by Lieutenant D. D. Jackson, of Great 
Lakes. 

An information clinic was headed by 
Halbert Jenkins, Wisconsin rationing of- 
fice of the OPA. A panel discussion on 
tires, foods and transportation was led 
by Thomas Melham, state tire rationing 
officer, Russell Wilcox, food rationing 
officer, and Russell R. Lynch, ODT field 
manager. 

Other speakers included: Lewis J. Mc- 
Elhaney, Milwaukee WPB office; A. E. 
Bradley, OPA state officer; Paul P. 
Chapman, Chapman & Smith Co., Chica- 
go, and Tom Smith, secretary of the 
American Bakers Association. 

Governors elected were Edward E. 
McGough, Rice Lake; Harry Lea, Chip- 
pewa Falls; Ed Patrowski, Wausau; Ed- 
ward Marheim, Oshkosh; Jerry Paullus, 
Carl Pritzlaff, Leo Rewald. and Louis 
Wisniewski, Milwaukee; John Kappus, 
Kenosha; Phil Joyce, Janesville; E. F. 
Storandt, West Salem. A. W. Lane, 
Janesville, was elected member-at-large, 
and George Roth, Milwaukee, allied 
trades’ representative on the board. 
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DOUBLE PAY FOR WEEK END, 
HOLIDAY WORK PROHIBITED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Double pay for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays 
has been prohibited for the duration of 
the war by order of the President. Such 
pay for the seventh consecutive day 
worked in any regularly scheduled work 
week is authorized, however. 

When required by law or employment 
contracts, time and one half must be 
paid for work in excess of eight hours 
in any day or 40 hours in any work week 
or for work performed the sixth day in 
any regularly scheduled work week. 
Payment of more than time and one half 
for such overtime is not permitted. 
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MILLERS’ EXPORT GROUP 
HOLDS MEETING IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A meeting of members 
of the Flour Millers Export Association, 
organized early in August under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act, was scheduled to 
be held in Chicago on Sept. 16. 





Cuicaco, Ix1t.— Approximately 1,500 
food manufacturers and others interested 
in the distribution of foods gathered at 
the Sherman Hotel here Sept. 14 to learn 
how to furnish the military forces of 
the country with food and other supply 
requirements. The object of this short 
course was to inform food manufactur- 
ers and others how to sell to the govern- 
ment. The Chicago Association of Manu- 
facturers Representatives sponsored the 
meeting and dinner. 

Brigadier General J. E. Barzynski, in 
command of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, his executive officer, Lieutenant 
Colonel John N. Gage, and 17 officers 
under his command, each a specialist, 
explained the work of their departments 
in brief, pointed talks. Selling to the 
United States Army is simple enough, 
they explained, once the requirements 
are understood, and any manufacturer 
whose goods pass the requirements may 
well receive the largest order in the 
history of his firm. 

The fighting ability of the army de- 
pends greatly upon supplies, according to 
General Barzynski. ‘The business of the 
Chicago depot is handled by officers and 
industry consultants well acquainted with 
the problems of the food industry. 

Colonel R. A. Isker, in charge of the 
depot’s subsistence laboratory, and _ his 
assistant, Lieutenant Colonel J. H. White, 
explained the methods of analyzing food 
samples submitted. They stated that 
new foods, suitable for many localities, 
were constantly being studied and that 
industry was called upon for help and 
co-operation. They, as well as other 
officers, expressed appreciation to the 
food industry for the co-operation given 
them. 

Captain V. O. Wodica, in charge of the 
technical section of the subsistence re- 
search laboratory, said that vitamins were 
a major consideration in army foods. He 
pointed out that these could easily be 
destroyed by improper handling. If vita- 
mins are not available in natural form, 
he favors fortification. The army is now 
using enriched flour, he said. In answer 
to a question, Captain Wodica said that 
mechanically there was no difference be- 
tween natural and synthetic vitamins, 
although when natural vitamins were 
available, they were preferred. 

Colonel C. N. Elliott, officer in charge 
of the procurement division, said that 
daily they bought goods valued at $3,- 
000,000. 

Major L. O. Whitaker, in charge of the 
grocery section, which handles flour, yeast 
and dried milk requirements, said that 
purchases were made on a negotiated ba- 
sis, and that, in addition to price, con- 
sideration was also given to the ability 
of the company to furnish supplies. 
Major Whitaker made the statement that 
low price as the only consideration was 
gone, at least for the duration. He also 
paid tribute to industry .specialists who 
are serving as consultants to the depot, 
of which Harvey J. Owens, flour con- 
sultant, is one. 

An industry quiz table was another 
feature of the meeting. E. J. Cashman, 
Doughboy Mills, Inc. New Richmond, 
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Wis., acted as interlocutor, and others 
participating included Philip W. Pills- 
bury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and J. L. Kraft, Kraft 
Cheese Co., Chicago, Ill. Questions writ- 
ten by members of the audience were 
turned over to those at the quiz table, 
who asked them of officers of the Quar- 
termaster Corps. These included ques- 
tions on how to secure army contracts, 
how to finance, and packaging and trans- 
portation problems. One question an- 
swered with an emphatic “No” was 
whether the depot was interested only in 
buying from large corporations. 

Exhibits had been arranged by several 
suppliers, one by the Borden Co., and 
another by the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. 

Ralph Geller, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers Representatives, 
gave the dinner address of welcome. He 
made the comment that this was the only 
meeting of its kind ever held. 

Bob White, who handled the publicity 
for the affair, was meeting chairman, 
and J. P. Canepa, John B. Canepa Co., 
macaroni manufacturing concern, 
finance chairman. 


was 
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AIRPLANE CRASH FATAL TO 
WICHITA GRAIN EXECUTIVE 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Fred Wallingford, 
vice president of the Wallingford Grain 
Corp., Wichita, was killed with three 
other pilots when an airplane in which 
they were flying crashed into a volcanic 
cone 17 miles from Flagstaff, Ariz., Sept. 
10. The four pilots were on their way 
to Las Vegas, Nev., to bring back planes 
to be used in civilian pilot training in 
Wichita. All four had been interested 
in training young men to fly in prepara- 
tion for service. 





Mr. Wallingford was 32, married and 
left one child. His father is Sam P. 
Wallingford, president of the Walling- 
ford Grain Corp. 
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FALLING DUST COLLECTOR 
KILLS ELEVATOR WORKER 


MinNEAPoLIs, Minn. — George S. 
Thompson, superintendent of Cargill ele- 
vator “S,” in Minneapolis, was killed 
Sept. 11, when a 3,000-lb dust collector 
fell upon him. He was walking from his 
office to the scale building when the acci- 
dent happened. Without warning, the 
dust collector is said to have torn loose 
from the side of the building. Mr. 
Thompson had worked for the Cargill 
company about 21 years. . 
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BUCKWHEAT ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES MEETING DATE 


Conocron, N. Y.—The Buckwheat As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 18 at the Hotel Langwell, Elmira, 
N. Y., according to an announcement of 
P. G. Schumacher, secretary. The busi- 
ness session will be called to order at 
1 o’clock, EWT. 
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Toronto, Onr.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics crop report of Sept. 10 
states that Canada’s total wheat produc- 
tion in 1942 is placed at an all-time 
record level of 615,243,000 bus, accord- 
ing to the first estimate of the season. 
The 1942 yield is almost double the crop 
of 311,825,000 bus harvested in 1941 and 
exceeds by 48,517,000 bus the previous 
record crop of 566,726,000 bus in 1928. 
This year’s unprecedented outturn is 
despite the fact that the 1942 acreage 
was held slightly under that of 1941 and 
substantially below the acreage of pre- 
ceding 15 years. Favorable weather con- 
ditions have resulted in new high yields 
per acre. 

Feed grain supplies for Canada are 
now the best in history with a record 
production of oats and barley accom- 
panying Canada’s largest wheat crop. 
Not only were the acreages sown to oats 
and barley considerably larger this year 
in the prairie provinces, but new high 
average yields for both grains in the 
three provinces were established. For 
all Canada the 1942 production of oats 
is estimated at 660,716,000 bus which is 
more than double last year’s production 
of 305,575,000 bus. Production of barley 
is placed at 272,910,000 bus, almost two 
and a half times the 1941 crop of 110,- 
566,000 bus. Fall rye is estimated at 
19,381,000 bus and spring rye at 7,113,- 
000 bus, making a total rye production 
of 26,494,000 bus as compared with a 
crop of 11,659,000 bus in the previous 
year. 

Late sown crops and pastures at Aug. 
31, 1942, were generally better than on 
the corresponding date last year. 

The 1942 wheat crop of the prairie 
provinces is the largest on record. Aver- 
age yield per acre for the three prov- 
inces is 28.4 bus as compared with the 
previous record of 26 bus in 1915. The 
1942 production of 587,000,000 bus ex- 
ceeds by 42,400,000 the previous record 
production of 544,600,000 harvested in 
1928. The figures follow, in bus (000's 
omitted) : 


PRODUCTION TOTALS 


———1942 - ———1941——- 
Yield Total Yield Total 
Mani- per pro- per pro- 
toba acre duction acre duction 
Wheat ..... 26.9 52,000 20.9 51,000 
6! ewer 47.3 70,000 31.9 41,700 
Barley ..... 39.6 80,000 26.1 40.000 
Flaxseed ... 11.9 2,500 8.1 1,377 
All rye ..... 20.3 3.744 16.0 2,818 
Saskatchewan 
Wheat ..... 28,3 350,000 11.9 145,000 
COREE ccesscs Be 260,000 18.0 72,500 
Bariey ..... 39.7 98,000 16.1 26,700 
Flaxseed ... 11.2 11,800 6.0 4,086 
All rye - 19.2 16,295 10.1 5,311 
Alberta— 
Wheat ..... 29.0 185,000 15.0 97,000 
COREE wc cnces 54.3 178,000 22.8 63,800 
Barley ..... 40.0 77,000 26.3 28,000 
Flaxseed ... 13.1 2,400 7.3 956 
Ame S76 2... 31.6 4,654 11.6 1,860 
Western Canada— 
A ee a 587,000 re 293,000 
CC eee ee 508,000 een 178,000 
oe) ar oon 255,000 bas 94,700 
Flaxseed ... ... 16,700 wey 6,419 
All rye 26,494 sae 11,659 
+ 2 


Private Estimates Smaller 

Winyirec, Man.—Grain production in 
western Canada this year will set an all- 
time high with yields of the five major 
crops aggregating 1,280,000 bus, states 
the Tribune in its estimate of 1942 crop 
production in the three prairie provinces. 

Prairie wheat production is placed at 
531,264,000 bus, or the second largest 
wheat crop on record. Sawfly damage 
alone prevented the total reaching at 
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Canada’s 1942 Wheat Output Reaches 
All-Time Record of 615,243,000 Bus 








1942 PROTEIN LOW 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—As a result of 
the wet summer in western Canada 
the protein content of the 1942 wheat 
crop, at 12.5%, is 1.7% lower than 
the average for the past 10 years, and 
2.6% lower than the 1941 crop. This 
statement appears in a preliminary 
report issued by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners laboratory, based on 
the analysis of 453 samples of new 
crop wheat. 

It is predicted that the protein 
level will drop still lower as more 
samples are obtained from northern 
areas. Such a low protein content for 
western wheat has not occurred since 
1928 when the level was 12.2%. 

The minimum value on record is 
that for 1927 when the protein con- 
tent averaged only 11.4%. In these 
years the baking quality of the crop 
was correspondingly low. 


least 560,000,000 bus or an all-time record 
high, the report adds. Manitoba’s wheat 
crop is placed at 50,030,000 bus, Sas- 
katchewan’s at 310,800,000 and Alberta’s 
170,434,000. Sawfly damage was esti- 
mated to exceed 29,000,000 bus. 

The figures were based on replies from 
correspondents located in every crop dis- 
trict in western Canada. Oats produc- 
tion for the three prairie provinces was 
placed at 468,865,000 bus, barley at 239,- 
732,000, flaxseed at 15,744,000 and rye at 
23,986,000. 


The Tribune report points out that un- 
favorable caused some 
bleaching, while frosts in the northern 


sections of the grain belt has reduced 


weather has 


yields and lowered grades of all grains 
in many areas. Wet weather has serious- 
ly delayed harvesting and in some sec- 
tions straight combining was not general 
until Sept. 15. 

In all three provinces some grain will 
be left in open piles in the fields. Many 
points report supplies of lumber and 
nails have been exhausted. The report 
states that it is impossible to estimate 
how much grain will be left in open 
piles in the fields, although a few corre- 
spondents place the figure at 10 and 
20% in their respective districts. 

The three western wheat pools forecast 
the prairie wheat crop this year at 542,- 
738,000 bus, but indicate that the figure 
may be revised when more complete 
threshing returns are available. This 
total includes 50,000,000 bus for Mani- 
toba, 320,738,000 for Saskatchewan and 
172,000,000 for Alberta. 
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LINGHAM ESTATE SETTLED 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Henry George 
School of Social Science, New York City, 
will get the bulk of the estate of the 
late Charles A. Lingham, former vice 
president of the Federal Mill, Lockport, 
N. Y., who died June 29. His will pro- 
vides for a $3,600 annual income to the 
widow, whom he married a short time 
before his death, and $1,200 to a sister. 
The excess income and residue of the 
estate, estimated at around $100,000, will 
go to the George school. 











YEAR SEES SHARP RISE IN COSTS 
OF MILLING, FEDERATION FINDS 


ei 


Annual Report Shows 5.4c Bbl Increase in Over-all Expenses of 
Last Crop Period Compared With Those of Previous One 
—Advance Largest Since Beginning of MNF Surveys 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Over-all milling costs 
during the past crop year increased 5.4c 
bbl over those of the previous year, ac- 
cording to the Millers National Federa- 
tion report. This increase is the largest 
that has occurred in any year since the 
federation began compiling annual re- 
ports on millers’ operation costs 16 years 
ago, its recent bulletin states. 

The federation believes, moreover, that 
this figure is misleading to a consider- 
able degree, and that actual costs of mill- 
ing flour have moved up considerably 
more than 5.4c on the average. This 
belief is based on the fact that most 
mills with larger sales costs than the av- 
erage have managed to cut down these 
costs (branches discontinued, number of 
salesmen reduced, much more flour sold 
direct, etc.). When that fact is taken 
into account, it is found that in most 
mills which already had low selling ex- 
pense the advance in over-all costs has 
amounted usually to 7@8c bbl, often 
more than that, the bulletin points out. 
It would seem, therefore, that represen- 
tative costs had moved up in the past 
year at least as much as this. 

All millers have been compelled by 


competitive conditions the past few years 
to eliminate every cost item which could 
be avoided and to resist every tendency 
toward an increase. This is another 
point that needs to be kept in mind in 
any discussion of rising costs in flour 
mills, the federation explains. This kind 
of a program has been in effect almost 
universally for a couple of years or more, 
with the result that the upward move- 
ment of over-all mill costs has been 
retarded considerably. 

“It has been our thought for a year 
or more, however, that this process has 
been carried about as far as possible in 
most mills, and that while their trip on 
the rising spiral has been delayed it has 
by no means been eliminated. _ Besides, 
in a good many cases it is a question 
whether cost reductions have not been 
carried farther than good management 
would dictate,” the bulletin states. 

“For the next year, we can foresee 
only higher costs of making flour than 
those which prevailed the past year. 
Though there may be stabilization or 
partial stabilization of certain items of 
cost, the fact is that the sharply upward 
trend of cost has not by any means been 
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leveled off, nor will it be wholly over- 
come within the duration. Indeed, it is 
much more probable that efforts to keep 
materials, supplies, labor, ete., within 
bounds will prove ultimately to be futile. 

“The miller who is using last year’s 
costs to figure his prices is cheating him- 
self—in these times, last month’s may 
well be out of date, 
cludes. 


the federation con 
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NEW ZEALAND OUTLOOK IS 
FOR LARGER WHEAT ACREAGE 


Toronto, Onr.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Auckland reports there 
are indications the acreage to be sown 
to wheat during the 1942-43 season in 
New Zealand will be larger than in 





No assurance, 
however, is offered that the objective of 
300,000 acres set by the Ministry of 
Supply will be reached. The estimate: 
yield of the 1941-42 crop is 8,600,000 bus 
from an area of 258,000 acres, while 
the normal domestic consumption of 
wheat is 8,900,000 bus. 

Owing to the war situation it is de- 
sirable that New Zealand should become 
wholly self-supporting in the matter of 
wheat supply. 


the year just concluded. 


To encourage increase: 
production 2d bu over the price paid 
for last season’s crop was announced in 
April. This increase, however, was re 
garded by farmers as insufficient to com 
pensate for increased costs. It has now 
been announced that 414d bu above last 
year’s price will be paid. This is too 
late to affect the sowing of winter wheat 
but is expected to influence spring sow- 
ing. 

Officials believe in the ability of New 
Zealand to produce her full requirements 
of wheat and render imports unnecessary. 
It is recalled that in 1933 a total of 11,- 
000,000 bus were harvested from 302,000 
acres. 
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FIRST FROSTS REPORTED 

Satt Lake Ciry, Uran.—First reports 

of fall frost damage came this week. 





Maturing grains were damaged some- 
what by a light frost in Garfield and 
Wayne counties, the report said. On 
the other hand, little damage from rust 
had been reported from the grain har- 
vest, now in full swing. Yields were 
described as good on irrigated lands 
but varied in dry areas. 
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Harvesting Nearly Over 
in Most of Montana 


Hetena, Monv.—Temperatures and 
sunshine were above normal generally 
during the past week, making ideal har- 
vesting weather for spring grain, and 
operations are either well along or near- 
ing completion in all but the high west- 
ern areas of the state. The state’s ex- 
panded feed grain acreage is yielding 
large crops of oats and barley and 
promising good feed ‘reserves in these 
crops. 

Seeding of winter wheat is under way 
in a number of areas, but the majority 
of farmers are holding off winter wheat 
planting due to the grasshopper menace. 
Grasshoppers are continuing to damage 
alfalfa seed. Many farmers plan to 
spread bait after harvest is completed. 
Haying operations made good progress 
during the past week, with second and 
third cuttings being put up. Abundant 
grass and water supplies made for a 
continued bright picture in the livestock 
industry. 
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RECORD GRAIN CROP 


IN PROSPECT FOR U. S. 


Largest Corn Output in 22 Years Fore- 
cast—Wheat Crop Second Larg- 
est in History 


Aggregate production of grain in the 
United States this year will be of record 
volume, it was indicated by official esti- 
mates based on conditions as prevailing 
on Sept. 1. 

Corn production of 3,015,915,000 bus 
is now estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture, the largest crop in 22 years 
and third largest on record, representing 
an increase of 262,000,000 bus over the 
Aug. 1 indication, and only 55,000,000 
bus below the record crop produced in 
1920. However, with a carry-over of old 
corn of approximately 500,000,000 bus 
indicated, total supply of corn for the 
season commencing Oct. 1, will be largest 
on record. 

Indicated production of wheat is 981,- 
793,000 bus, nearly 4% larger than last 
year’s 945,937,000 bus and second in size 
to the 1,000,000,000-bu crop in 1915. The 
increase of 27,000,000 bus over the Aug. 
1 estimate was in spring wheat. 

Oats crop is estimated at 1,353,431,000 
bus, compared with 1,331,511,000 bus a 
month ago and -1,176,107,000 bus last 
year. Barley production is indicated at 
419,201,000 bus, compared with 416,932,- 
000 bus a month ago and 358,709,000 bus 
last year, and is largest of record. 

Prospective production of soybeans in 
the United States is the iargest on record 
at 211,452,000 bus, compared with 106,- 
712,000 bus in 1941 and 77,874,000 bus in 
1940. Indicated yield per acre is 19.5 
bus, compared with 18.2 bus in 1941 and 
the 10-year average of 16.1 bus. 

The indicated production of all spring 
wheat of 284,085,000 bus places this 
year’s crop at 3.4% above the 274,644,- 
000-bu production last year and 60% 
above the 10-year average. There are 
only four years of larger spring wheat 
production in the record from 1909 to 
date. Durum wheat is indicated at 42,- 
432,000 bus, which is 1.5% above last 
year’s 41,800,000-bu production. Other 
spring wheat production of 241,653,000 
bus is nearly 4% larger than last year’s 
292,844,000 bus. 

If present prospects materialize, the 
corn crop would be 18% larger than the 
2,672,541,000 bus produced in 1941 and 
31% above the 10-year (1930-39) average 
of 2,307,452,000 bus. Included in the 
average, however, are the severe drouth 
years of 1934 and 1936, when production 
amounted to only 1,500,000,000 bus. The 
indicated yield per acre on Sept. 1 is 
33.7 bus, the highest on record. It com- 
pares with 31 bus produced last year 
and with 23.5 bus for the 10-year 1930- 
39 average. 


Spring wheat (other than durum) in 
1,000 bus: - 


Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Final ’41 
Minnesota ...... 20,640 17,544 16,780 
North Dakota .. 116,030 104,710 111,960 
South Dakota .. 36,465 33,248 27,096 
Montana ....... 40,262 37,316 40,477 


Durum wheat in thousand bushels: 


Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Final ’41 
Minnesota ...... 1,250 1,098 1,178 
North Dakota .. 35,040 31,536 34,238 
South Dakota .. 6,142 5,792 6,384 
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FAVORABLE SEEDING CONDITIONS 

Oxitanoma City, Oxra.—Continued 
favorable conditions for farm work are 
enabling planters to make rapid prog- 
ress in preparing land for seeding. Al- 
ready a small amount of winter wheat 








has been sown in the panhandle counties, 
though it will be the middle of the month 
before planting gets generally under 
way. Fall seeding of alfalfa is in prog- 
ress in the northeastern counties of the 
state. The past week was extremely fa- 
vorable for crops—particularly late corn, 
which continues its development with the 
minimum damage. Moisture is now suf- 
ficient, according to crop experts, to 
carry the crop to maturity. Harvesting 
of early corn and grain sorghums is pro- 
gressing rapidly. 
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Kansas Reports One of 
Wettest Augusts; 
Crops Benefit 


Frequent and heavy rains in almost 
all parts of Kansas made August the 
ninth wettest August in Kansas since 
the state-wide record was begun in 
1887, according to records kept at 171 
stations of the weather bureau. There 
were many abnormally warm, humid 
days, but the month averaged the sec- 
ond coolest in nine years. 

The average rainfall over the eastern 
third was 5.80 inches; the middle third, 
4.74 inches; the western third, 2.18 
inches; and for the state as a whole, 
4.57 inches, which was 1.40 inches above 
normal and 0.71 inch more than fell in 
the wet August one year previous. From 
six to eight inches of rain fell over 
most of the northeast quarter of the 
state. The greatest total reported was 
10.80 inches at Valley Falls, and the 
least 1.21 inches at Scott City. 

The average temperature of the month, 
76.9°, was 1.0° below normal and 1.7° 
below that of August one year previ- 
ous. Temperatures of 100° or higher 
were general on the opening days, ex- 
cept in some extreme eastern counties, 
but after that there was little or no 
100° weather. The highest reported was 
108° at Hill City on Aug. 1, which has 
been exceeded somewhere in the state 
in every previous August since 1932. 
The lowest was 48° near Burr Oak, 
Jewell County, on Aug. 23, which is not 
unusual for the time of year. 

It was a fine month for crops. Corn 
made an excellent growth and by the 
close was maturing in the southeast 
portion, where some was being gathered 
for early feeding. Elsewhere leaves of 
corn were generally green, but ears were 
denting and hardening. Plowing stubble 
fields made excellent progress, with fa- 
vorable soil conditions. Sowing wheat 
began the closing week in the western 
third of the state. Grain sorghums grew 
well. Pastures were excellent in prac- 
tically all sections. 
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Heavy Rains Damage 
Durum Crop 


Heavy rains during harvest are said 
to have seriously damaged an impor- 
tant percentage of the North Dakota 
durum crop, and made the grain ineli- 
gible for government loans. Much of 
the new grain now arriving is said to 
contain more than 7% of damaged ker- 
nels. This wet, damaged durum can- 
not be sold except at a stiff discount, 
and farmers .are being urged to hold it 
off the market. Choice amber durum is 
scarce, and is edging closer to the loan 
basis. It sold this past week at $1.25 
bu, Minneapolis, against the loan price 
of $1.31. 
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WHEAT TO FEED PROGRAM BOGGING 
DOWN, CCC OFFICIALS COMPLAIN 


Commodity Credit Corporation Seeks Means to Cut Complexities 
in Order to Step Up Sales—Current 
Movement Higher 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Despite sales at 
a rate higher than just before the start 
of the new program, Commodity Credit 
Corp. grain officials are highly dissatis- 
fied with the progress of the new wheat 
for feed system and are seeking some 
means of removing the complexities said 
to be principal deterrent to sales, the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce reports. 

In the first three weeks of the program, 
beginning Aug. 6, the agency sold 7,000,- 
000 bus of wheat for feed at the 85% 
of corn parity Congress authorized to 
cover sale of 125,000,000 bus of govern- 
ment stocks. 

This was at the rate of 9,000,000 bus 
a month, but is far short of the credit 
unit’s expectations. The program is de- 
signed to move into feed channels 1,000,- 
000 bus a day, or 30,000,000 bus a 
month, grain division officials said. 


CURRENT SALES AHEAD 


They admit the current sales are ahead 
of the average of 7,000,000 bus a month 
sold for feed during January-July before 
the new program began under congres- 
sional limitation, but say this is not any 
indication of success of the sales effort. 

Press agents for the corporation ar- 
gued that the progress of sales was good, 
and would improve because of indicated 
lack of corn. 

Grain division officials said they could 
see no hope of this, and that with the 
huge new corn crop coming in there was 
little likelihood of any boom in the 
wheat sales, even before October when 
the corn crop moves in bulk. 

A primary purpose of the wheat sale 
program is to remove as much of the 
government-held stocks as possible from 
congested terminal storage, and in addi- 
tion, to take a burden off corn. Instead, 
the wheat sale program has resulted main- 
ly in sales from country sectors where 
county committees are selling the grain 
direct to feeders. Little or none is mov- 
ing from terminals. 


REASONS FOR SLOWNESS 


Main deterrent, it is held, is the com- 
plex system of sale when the normal trade 
channels are used. Dealers are reluctant 
to have anything to do with the pro- 
gram, officials said, because of the many 
forms and the lack of knowledge how they 
may come out of a sale. 

Warehousemen, in country elevators 
and terminals, have been assessing farm- 
ers 5@10c bu over the credit corporation 
sale price in order to make certain they 
will not lose money when the agency 
casts up their accounts after the two 
to three months under the current method 
of handling. 

This addition makes the price too high 
to move wheat in lieu of corn, credit 
agency Officials said. 

These officials see no real solution to 
the problem where normal trade chan- 
nels are employed. According to their 
arguments, the only way wheat can be 
sold for feed under the current system, 
without some groups losing money and 
others making undue profits, is by having 
all sales made direct to feeders by the 
credit agency through county cominittees. 

This system, however, would be un- 





successful, it was stated, because without 
the trade’s facilities the large bushelage 
the credit agency wants to move could 
not be accomplished. Apparently it is a 
stalemate, with the credit agency’s traffic 
officials unable to uncover a solution. 

Sales in the first week of the program 
were 1,756,000 bus; in the second, 2,500,- 
000 bus, and in the third, 2,700,000. 

As one official said, “instead of selling 
1,000,000 bus a day as we hoped, we are 
hard put to move 2,000,000 a week.” 

The agency has considered amending 
the current flat price system at all 
county points to a flat or nominal price 
at major markets, but this has been 
scouted because of the fear that this 
would never work out with the compli- 
cation of freight rates. 

Under such a system, wheat would be 
sold on estimated price including freight 
and repayments made months later when 
it was found what the actual charges 
were. This means much paper work, plus 
no immediate way for the seller to know 
what his price really should be, hence 
necessity for him to make a purely ficti- 
tious price on the high side rather than 
wait for Commodity Credit Corp. repay- 
ment on a low priced sale. 
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PACIFIC N.W. FARMERS IN 
WHEAT SELLING SPREE 


Port Lanp, Orecon.—The week in the 
Pacific Northwest was extremely active 
in wheat circles because of the deluge 
of wheat for sale by the farmers. Farm- 
ers started letting go on Sept. 9, and 
by Sept. 10 prices had reached a top 





level. Heavy sales of wheat were made 
by farmers, and prices dropped as much 
as 3c bu on Sept. 11. 
offerings too great for them, and many 
offers were withdrawn from the market. 
Chief sellers were farmers with storage 
facilities, and the trade bought a large 
volume of wheat which can be kept in 


Dealers found 


this storage. 

The high rate points let wheat go very 
freely, and a substantial volume of busi- 
ness was worked to the Middle West. 
Bids have been good from there for some 
weeks past, but it was difficult to get 
wheat out of farmers’ hands. Bid prices 
from Kansas mills on Friday morning 
were on the basis of $1.51 bu, Chicago. 

Outlets for wheat continue narrow, 
with the Middle West the chief outlet at 
the.moment. Mills are covering their 
future requirements, but there was some 
unloading at the higher levels. 

Harvesting continues under ideal 
weather. Many of the farmers are 
through, but spring wheat sections are 
just getting into full swing. Early fall 
rains have not yet appeared so there is 
no seeding going on. 
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RAINS DELAY BUCKWHEAT HARVEST 

Rainy weather has delayed harvest of 
the early maturing fields of buckwheat. 
Up to now growing conditions have been 
very favorable. The government crop 
report for September indicated a pro- 
duction of 6,558,000 bus, compared with 
6,358,000 bus a month earlier. 
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PRICE FIXING TALK TOUCHES 
OFF RUSH OF FLOUR BUYING 


Business Develops as Prices Jump—Many Buyers Contract for 
Fall and Winter Supplies—Sales Well Divided 
—All Sections Share 


News from Washington on_ possible 
price legislation pushed nervous “on-the- 
fence” flour buyers into action last week 
as President Roosevelt’s fireside chat was 
given a bullish interpretation and the 
wheat market abandoned its uncertain 

position and moved higher. 
Activity was largely con- 
fined to three days, but 
business was well divided 
between the family and the 
bakery trades. Many buy- 
ers booked their require- 
ments for the next several months and 
some of those already fairly well supplied 
took additional amounts. 

In the spring wheat territory a rush 
of buying by large and medium sized 
bakers plus good family trade sky- 
rocketed the sales figure to 225% of 
capacity, compared with 102% in the pre- 
ceding seven-day period and 82% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Busi- 
ness in the Southwest was touched off 
by a 300,000-bbl sale to a large baking 
concern. The big buyer, getting enough 
on his books to last him through Febru- 
ary, brought in a flock of smaller opera- 
tors and boosted the sales percentage 
figure to 149 as compared with 92 in the 
previous week and 77 in the similar 
period a year ago. 

Similar buying sprees were reported 
elsewhere in the country. At Buffalo 
several substantial contracts developed 
as buyers took on supplies freely to re- 
plenish stocks that had been allowed to 
drop below usual seasonal marks. 
Throughout the Central West sales 
poured into mill offices as higher prices 
convinced buyers that the time was op- 
portune to take on supplies. Business 


was more active in the Pacific North- 
west, although not as pronounced as in 
other sections of the country. 


EXPORT 


Outside of AMA business there was 
little activity in the export field. No 
sales of importance were made to the 
Americas. 

PRICES 

In line with the stronger wheat prices, 
flour prices jumped 10@15c over last 
week’s levels. 

CLEARS 

Spring wheat clears continue in excep- 
tionally good demand and are strong in 
price and hard to obtain. Hard winter 
wheat clears, however, are moving slowly. 


PRODUCTION 


With every section of the country re- 
porting decreases in flour output, total 
production for the United States was 
sharply below the figure for the preced- 
ing week. Mills reporting to Tue Nortr- 
WESTERN MILuer and representing about 
65% of the total national output of flour, 
produced 1,335,535 bbls during the past 
week compared with 1,448,532 in the week 
previous and 1,473,598 in the comparable 
period a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 1,432,000 and three years ago 
1,854,433, the latter figure pushed sharp- 
ly upward by the outbreak of war. The 
biggest drop in output during the past 
week was in the Northwest, where mills 
reported a 46,000-bbl decline; the South- 
west was off 19,000 bbls, Buffalo 12,000, 
the eastern division of the Central West 
13,000, the western division of the Cen- 
tral West 7,000, Southeast 3,000 and the 
North Pacific Coast 8,000. 





FEED MARKETS LOSE UNCERTAINTY 
WITH FLOOR PRICE NEWS 


—_—-<>— 


Oil Seed Meal Announcement Plus Firmer Tone in Grain Prices 
Results in Better Volume of Business—Prices 
Somewhat Stronger 


Feedstuffs markets lost most of the 
uncertainty which has been holding a 
damper on trading in recent months, fol- 
lowing the announcement of floor price 
levels on the oil seed meals. The trade 
now is acquainted with the government 

price control action 

on the entire feed 

list and both buyers 

and sellers can an- 

ticipate their cur- 

rent and future ac- 
tions to better advantage. This more 
settled feeling, together with the firmer 
tone in grain prices, is resulting in a bet- 
ter volume of business throughout the 
feed list, and prices are strengthened 
somewhat. The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices stood at 159.4 on Sept. 8, 
compared with 158.2 the previous week 
and 158.9 a year ago. 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


Some readjustment in wheat millfeed 
values took place at Kansas City during 


the week, bran closing 25c ton higher, 
while shorts lost about $1. Makers of 
commercial balanced feeds are the prin- 
cipal buyers. Future shipments of bran 
are about $1 higher for each month 
through December and about 50c for 
each month after that. In the case of 
shorts, the deferred positions figure about 
50c higher for each month through Feb- 
ruary. 

St. Louis reports an improved demand 
for most feedstuffs, with offerings rather 
light in the case of the oil meals, gluten 
feed and alfalfa meal. A fair demand 
is evident at Fort Worth. Denver re- 
ports a slightly less active demand for 
some items, although a good trade is still 
evident. A small movement of wheat 
millfeeds continues to California des- 
tinations. 

Wheat millfeeds at Minneapolis are 
slightly firmer. Fairly liberal production 
of wheat feeds at Minneapolis is well 
absorbed. With future shipments com- 


manding sizable premiums, warehouse- 
men find it expedient to buy bran and 
midds for immediate shipment at current 
levels, store the feed and sell future 
shipments against it. October bran and 
middlings command a premium of $1 
ton over the September price, November 
$2 over and December $3 over the Sep- 
tember. Mixed feed manufacturers and 
other handlers having warehouse space, 
also buy the near-by deliveries rather 
than pay these premiums for later ship- 
ments. 
OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


The oil seed meals have come in for 
a better class of trade than for some 
time following the recent anouncement 
of floor price levels. Buyers come in 
for supplies with less hesitation and an 
active trade is in progress at Kansas 
City. A floor price of $30 ton for soy- 
bean meal, bulk, basis Decatur, IIl., has 
been announced. Sacks are figured at 
$3 ton additional and there are premiums 
of about 50c per month beyond Novem- 
ber. The floor price figures about $38.20 
at Kansas City. Current quotations of 
all of the oil seed meals are above the 
floor levels by $1.50@5 ton. 

From present cotton crop indications, 
supplies of cottonseed meal for the 1942- 
43 season will be about 650,000 tons 
above those of the season just closed. 
Allowing about 800,000 tons of cotton- 
seed for seed and local farm use, about 
5,452,000 tons will be available for crush- 
ing this season if Sept. 1 crop prospects 
are realized. Should about the same per- 
centage be crushed as from the 1941 crop, 
production of cake and meal from the 
1942 crop would be approximately 2,- 
375,000 tons. This compares with a little 
over 1,752,000 tons crushed from the 
1941 crop. Stocks of cake and meal at 
mills at the close of July were about 
28,000 tons larger than a year ago. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


The corn feeds remain about unchanged 
in price. Glutens are in active demand, 
but hominy feed supplies are so light 
that it is impossible to accurately gauge 
the demand. Further sharp advances in 
alfalfa meal quotations have been an- 
nounced. All grades of dehydrated meal 
are up $3 ton and the sun-cured types 
are $1@3 ton above prices of a week ago. 
Demand continues far in excess of ca- 
pacity production, and mills are not able 
to operate at full capacity because of 
wet weather, soft fields and tough hay. 

Some packers are no longer offering 
60% protein tankage or 50% protein 
meat scraps and have lowered their 
guarantees to 50% and 45%, respectively. 
This is due to a change in meat dress- 
ing methods resulting from military and 
lend-lease specifications. The lower pro- 
tein feeds are offered at $60.25 bulk for 
tankage and $63.75 for meat scraps. An 
active demand is reported. 





OLD WATER WHEEL TAKES 
ON NEW JOB 


Burpett, Kansas.—A historic land- 
mark of Kansas has been contributed 
to Uncle Sam’s war effort against the 
Axis. It is the 1,850-lb water wheel 
from the 60-year-old Brown’s Grove 
Mill which had the honor of grinding 
out the flour for the first buckwheat 
cakes in Kansas. Recently its owner 
donated the heavy old wheel as scrap 
metal. 
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TRADING IN MILLFEED 
FUTURES ABOUT NIL 


Kansas City Market Lifeless—Changing 
New for Old Contracts Causes 
Activity at St. Louis 


The millfeed futures market at Kan- 
sas City is almost devoid of activity. 
New feed ceiling discussions, the gain 
ing momentum of the feed wheat pro- 
gram and lack of interest on the part 
of buyers who think there is too much 
feed grain all con- 
tribute to the leth- 
argy. Values are 
about unchanged, 
and trading is nil. 
The price range is 
irregular on the St. Louis market. Gray 
shorts are higher and steadying, Chicago 
bran is about steady, while standard 
middlings are slightly off. The strength 
of the market is sympathetic with the 
higher grain. The trade generally awaits 
further developments of present uncer- 
tainties, and there is no particular de- 
mand. A heavy volume of trade re- 
cently is due to the exchanging of old 
for new contracts of 120-ton units. 
Trading in new contracts is light. Offer- 
ings are tightly held. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 14 : 

Gray Del. in Chicago 





shorts Bran Midds. 
September ......... 34.65 32.90* 32.65 
COCOREP sc ccecaccvce 35.00 33.35 33.30 
POOVONREOE «cc ceccone 35.40 34.60* 34.50 
December ......... 35.85 35.00 35.00 
GOING ciccccscies 36.25 36.00* 35.70 
Pe: oe 66 av ba’ 36.50 36.10 36.10 


*Nominal. All other quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 14: 


Bran Shorts 
Ce i 5:00,4.0804 84540000 32.25 
oe ., SES reer ree 30.00 32.60 
co deine.» . TLE OU COTTE Ee 31.25 33.00 
oe, SE Ee eee 31.75 33.60 
EL. sb wes wee een eawee wk 32.50 33.90 
PORE cccvecseseevcnvcons 33.00 34.00 


All quotations bid. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPA SCHEDULES MEETINGS 
TO AIR MILLFEED PRICES 


To consider further price fixing on 
millfeeds for the western great plains 
area, including the intermountain states 
but excluding the Pacific Coast, Atherton 
Bean and Max Cohen, of the feed sec- 
tion of OPA, are holding conferences 
with trade members. The first was in 
Kansas City, Sept. 14, where millers were 
heard. Dealers and mixers met Sept. 15 
with OPA men in Kansas City. Other 
joint meetings with millers, feed dealers 
and mixers will be held at Denver Sept. 
16; Ogden, Sept. 17; Spokane, Sept. 19, 
and Fargo, Sept. 22. 
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D. B. LIBBEE MADE CHAIRMAN 
OF KANSAS A.0O.M. CHAPTER 

D. B. Libbee, of the Wilson (Kansas) 
Flour Mills, was elected chairman of 
District 2, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, at the regular fall meeting held this 
year in Salina, Kansas, Sept. 12. Mr. 
Libbee succeeds C. M. Light, Jr., of the 
Light Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, Kan- 
sas. 

C. E. Danielson, Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas, was made 
vice chairman and W. H. Davidson, 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., re- 


‘placed Mr. Danielson as secretary. 


The next meeting will be held Jan. 9, 
1943, at Wichita. 








ig 
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BAG MARKET RECORDS 
BUYER INTEREST UP 


Business Volume Somewhat Disappointing 
—Necessity of Replacements Likely 
Cause of Rise 


New York, N. Y.—The long awaited 
pickup in buyer interest in the bag trade 
is now recorded, although the volume of 
business is somewhat disappointing in 
view of the marked advance anticipated 
immediately following the Labor Day 
holiday. 

However, feed and flour millers are 
now showing considerable interest in cot- 
ton bag supplies, and the trade expects 
demand for bags to improve consistently 
from now on. Bag men interpret the re- 
newed interest of millers as as indica- 
tion of the necessity of stock replace- 
ments. The burlap market continues 
very quiet. 

Trading in the cotton market is com- 
paratively light with trade and specula- 
tive interests holding off pending more 
definite information about the anti-infla- 
tion question. Thus far congressional 
action hasn’t shed much light on the final 
structure of the price bill. 

Meanwhile the market holds to a nar- 
row range with the scarcity of contracts 
a major factor. Hedges are scarce de- 
spite the advanced season, and moderate 
trade fixing and local and New Orleans 
covering have caused small gains. 

Osnaburgs are in demand by bag con- 
cerns as a result of the increased call 
for bags made of this material for potato 
packing. The principal call is for 36-inch 
3.90 yard construction, and as this type 
of osnaburg is none too plentiful, more 
loomage may be needed for the con- 
struction as the potato baggers become 
more accustomed to cotton bags instead 
of the burlap formerly used. 

The supply of cotton cloth in general 
is believed adequate for all needs in spite 
of the recent order allowing mills to 
sell material to manufacturers of work 
clothes, industrial cloth and tape that had 
been previously held exclusively for bag- 
ging materials. 

No sales of burlap or osnaburgs to 
the Defense Supplies Corp. have been 
reported. It is claimed that these sales 
are not forthcoming as the DSC gen- 
erally requests billing and holding for 
further instructions. Obviously this ties 
up more warehouse space and, as some 
mills are already holding an oversupply 
of unshipped goods, they are reluctant to 
accept orders unless immediate shipping 
instructions are provided. 

Cotton crop progress is only fair in 
the East, fair to good in the central belt, 
fair in the West and good in the Far 
West. Weevil damage is reported gen- 
erally smaller than a year ago. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 13.58 as compared with 
17.22 a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
W. N. BROCK GIVEN NEW POST 
W. N. Brock has been named manager 
of the Toledo, Ohio, plant of the Chase 
Bag Co. Mr. Brock was formerly man- 
ager of the company’s sales office at 





Detroit, Mich, and will continue in 
charge of sales in that territory. Mr. 
Brock has been with the Chase Bag Co. 
about 10 years. He started with their 
Chicago sales office, and after a year 
yas transferred to the Michigan terri- 
tory. Mr. Brock succeeds D. C. Kress- 
ler, who held this position for many 
years. Mr. Kressler will continue to 
serve the Toledo plant in an advisory 
capacity. 
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TALK OF FIXING FARM 
PRICES BOOSTS WHEAT 


Revival of Interest in Flour Also 
Strengthens Market—Crop Fore- 
cast Acts as Check 





Wheat prices have strengthened ma- 
terially, influenced by constructive in- 
terpretation placed by dealers on the 
President’s Labor Day discussions on 
cost of living control measures. Flour 
buyers also came into the picture and 

mills reported im- 
proved trade. Ad- 
vances were held in 
check by further in- 
creases in wheat 
production estimates 
based on the Sept. 1 condition. Yields 
on this year’s grain crops were heavy 
all around, but the damp harvest season 
is making for a lot of damaged grain. 

Unprecedented crop yields per acre, 
35% above the 1923-32 average and 12% 
higher than in any past year, were in- 
dicated at the first of September. Final 
yields may exceed present forecast if fall 
weather is favorable so that late corn, 
soybeans and other crops can mature 
before frosts. 

Much better weather for combining 
and threshing wheat prevails in the 
spring wheat belt and this work has 
made good progress, although hindered 
considerably in many localities by damp- 
ness from previous rains. More or less 
sprouting of grain in the shock was re- 


ported, but yields continue generally 
good to excellent. Plowing and _ fall 
seeding of winter wheat made _ good 


progress, but was interrupted by wet 
soil in parts of the western wheat belt. 
Seeding has begun in the western half 
of Kansas. Early seeded wheat is com- 
ing up in the Southwest. Also early 
wheat on fallowed fields of the high 
Texas plains is up to good stands. 

The quantity of 1942 wheat under gov- 
ernment loan increased nearly 20,000,000 
bus since the last report and totaled 
113,067,000 bus on Sept. 5. In addition 
to this quantity, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. held 296,802,000 bus from previous 
crops. The quantity of corn held was 
42,698,000 bus. Barley under loan as of 
Sept. 5 totaled 1,544,000 bus, of which 
769,000 bus was in California. 





WHITE WHEAT USED 
Kansas City, Mo.—A movement 
Pacific 


Northwest to mills in the soft red 


of white wheat from the 
winter wheat belt is beginning, al- 
though as yet it is not large. Appar- 
ently, soft wheat flour millers find 
they need this wheat to supplement 
their thin stocks of red wheat for the 
biscuit and cake trade, despite the 
premium they must pay over red 
wheat values. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 


























Previous Sept. 13, Sept. 14, Sept. 16, 
Sept. 12, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
PR «bc awticd ens eendne diced *290,462 336,439 374,652 371,576 464,001 
GOUEMWOR cccccccccsecccseecens 521,642 540,433 552,865 509,009 655,926 
BOUND snc cescasece oes er easnns . 194,436 206,935 216,887 215,388 267,885 
Central West—Eastern Division. *125,599 138,970 123,228 110,527 142,712 
Western Division .......... 61,299 68,646 58,963 62,002 99,261 
EE sh cn bau ba 4083.00 6a0 *21,813 24,588 24,834 28,367 53,198 
North Pacific Coast ........... 120,284 132,521 122,169 135,131 171,450 
BOOOED cc cvvccccccccevcasess 1,335,535 1,448,532 1,473,598 1,432,000 1,854,433 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
——_——Percentage of activity — July 1 to “ 
Sept. 12, Previous Sept.13, Sept.14, Sept. 16, Sept. 12, Sept. 13, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 2 60 66 65 69 3,184,706 3,213,454 
Southwest ....... 74 76 78 72 96 5,459,296 5,528,942 
BuMale ..cccccess 66 70 73 73 90 2,033,920 2,070,318 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 70 75 70 67 83 1,391,772 1,256,332 
Western Div. .. 52 58 50 53 84 619,136 865,877 
Southeast ........ 44 61 65 62 93 242,874 239,798 
N. Pacific Coast.. 60 65 59 63 77 1,548,261 1,311,366 
Totals cccose. 63 69 70 67 85 14,479,965 14,186,087 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekl Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
eaunalie output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 
bbls bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
Sept. 6-12 ...... 415,500 319,471 77 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 321,490 77 bbls bbls tivity 
YOOr G@@O .cccvce 415,500 304,046 73 Sept. 6-12 ...... 376,950 191,402 50 
Two years ago... 415,500 287,488 69 Previous week 376,950 214,071 57 
Five-year AVCTABE 2... ccccrecccccee 72 Year @80 ..cccee 389,550 234,522 60 
Ten-year AVETABES ...ccrcerecvccees 72 Two years ago... 389,550 226,590 58 
PUVOoPORS BVGTERS ceccccccecccesses 52 
Kansas City Ten-year avera 5 
an-ye WE 4.040 0.00 6002 660088 55 
Sept. 6-12 ...... 180,000 123,811 69 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week 180,000 136,055 76 estimated. 
YOGr Q@O ..csces 180,000 158,967 88 
Two years ago... 180,000 137,165 76 Minneapolis 
Five-year average .....eeeseeeeeees 81 ‘ 
: 9 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Ten-year AVETABE .r.ceceecereseees 82 
? capacity output of ac- 
Wichita ; bbls : bbis tivity 
Sept. 6-12 ...... 56,700 33,776 Ce eg pong pe a. 
. sn . . Previous week 180,300 122,368 68 
Previous week $6,700 38,566 68 Year ago 179,100 140.130 78 
an oe ee ge orfnaa 4 Two years ago... 180,900 144,986 80 
et Se Sass ; i PUVO+POR QUOTES 6ccccicccccvreces 61 
Salina ROMFORE QUOTED 2.60606 bcc sceecee 56 
oom, 6-12 ks Hegre yy 4 CENTRAL WEST 
revious wee ’ ,332 " e 
Wear GMO s>.6005- 56,100 42,454 76 Eastern Division 
Two years ago... 56,100 42,815 76 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
PACIFIC COAST cluding those at Toledo: 
tiie Weekly Flour Pet. 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: capacity output of ae 
Seattle and Tacoma District bbls bbls tivity 
Weekly Flour Pct. Sept. 6-12 ...... 179,640 125,599 70 
capacity output of ac- Previous week 185,610 138,970 75 
bbls bbls tivity WO GRO 660:0%-06 176,820 123,228 70 
Sept. 6-12 130,800 71,249 54 Two years ago... 165,120 110,527 67 
Previous week .. 130,800 80,105 61 Five-year average ...........-+++++ 7 
She GOS. . sa <a. 130.800 80.607 62 Ten-year A@VETAGE ..... cere eeseves 70 
Two years ago... 141,600 67,172 47 Production for current week is partly esti- 
Five-year Average .....csccccsecces 64 mated. 
Ten-year average tht Cldondea® 68 Weatern Division 
Portland District Mills in Illinois and eastern Missoifri, in- 
Geek. GAB cscsias 73,200 49,035 67 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Previous week 73,200 52,416 72 Week! . <a 
> on hs a pekly Flour Pet. 
Year ago ....... 74,600 41,562 56 capacity output of ac- 
Two years ago... 74,600 67,959 91 bbls bbls 
Five-year average ....---eeeeeeeeee 73 Sept. 6-12 ...... 117,600 61,299 
TON-VORF AVETABO 2c cccsecssseccces 69 Previous week 117.600 68.646 
* THE SOUTHEAST VORP OHO covcecs 117,600 58,963 
P Two years ago... 117,600 62,002 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia Wive-voar AVEFORE ..occiccccccccecs 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at WasGbne GYOPRMO «<< icsscsccsss 
the Southeastern Millers Association: ah. ya eae ee 
Weekly Flour Pet. BUFFALO 
capacity output of ac- Weekly Flour Pet. 
bbls bbis tivity capacity output of ac- 
Sept. 6-12 ...... 48,790 21,813 44 bbls bbls tivity 
Previous week 40,600 24,588 61 Sept. 6-12 ...... 294,600 194,436 66 
Year ago ....... 37,800 24,834 65 Previous week .. 294,600 206,935 70 
Two years ago... 45,300 28,367 62 Year ago ....... 294,600 216,887 73 
Five-year @VCrage ....-...ececeeeee 66 Two years ago... 289,800 215,388 73 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..... cece seveees 69 Five-year Average .......eceeeeeees 16 


Production for current week is estimated. 


City and St. Joseph; 


Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 


Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


7-—Southwest— -—Northwest——, 


--—Buffalo—_, 7---Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

Sept. 6-12 ...... 24,534 266,518 11,313 125,766 7,291 78,908 43,138 471,192 
Previous week 25,321 12,934 7,760 46,015 
Two weeks ago.. 25,848 12,864 6,800 45,512 

BOGE: cavvecces cds 25,656 263,238 14,291 126,528 8,133 79,008 48,080 468,774 

BORO cacovacvece 23,735 242,132 13,646 120,997 8,077 79,078 45,458 442,207 

SUE se casccteces 29,860 254,725 18,164 130,762 10,046 $2,805 58,070 468,292 

BOBS ccccccvcere 23,387 246,155 14,562 129,664 8,276 85,735 46,241 461,554 

Five-yr. average 25,434 254,554 14,395 126,743 8,365 81,107 48,194 462,404 
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FEED CONFERENCE AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


One-Day Meeting for Feed Merchants 
on Sept. 23 Will Feature 
Nutrition Subjects 


New York, N. Y.—The departments 
of animal and poultry husbandry of Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., have 
scheduled a one-day feed merchants’ con- 
ference to be held at the university Sept. 
23. The meeting was arranged in re- 
sponse to the request of a special com- 
mittee of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc. 

The conference will be composed of 
three sessions presenting practical in- 
formation on feeding and nutrition by 
faculty representatives of the university. 
The morning session will be opened by 
F. B. Morrison, who will outline the 
purposes of the conference, and be fol- 
lowed by addresses by L. A. Maynard, 
discussing minerals and fat in dairy 
rations, and F. B. Morrison presenting 
recent information on the protein and 
vitamin requirements of dairy cattle. 
“How to Make a Feed Formula” will 
be the topic handled by E. S. Savage, and 
W. T. Crandall will outline methods 
for getting maximum returns from dairy 
feeds. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to poultry rations featuring L. C. Norris, 
discussing the poultry situation and feed 
outlook; G. F. Heuser, explaining ex- 
perimental work dealing with substitutes 
for critical materials; symptoms of feed- 
ing deficiencies, outlined by F. W. Hill, 
and suggestions for formula adjustments 
to meet the feed situation presented by 
E. I. Robertson. 

. In the evening a question and answer 
forum will be conducted by E. S. Savage, 
supported by staff members of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the university. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. A. FIELDS PRESIDENT 
OF IOWA SEED DEALERS 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—F. A. Fields, of 
Des Moines, was elected president of 
the Iowa Seed Dealers Association that 
met here recently. Ray Naylor, of 
Scotch Grove, is vice president; J. T. 
Hofler, Nora Springs, treasurer, and 
Phil Bates, Des Moines, secretary. 

The dealers voted to give to the Rus- 
sian war relief committee $10,000 worth 
of seed for planting on Russian farms. 
Each member will be asked to con- 
tribute a portion of the gift. 

The association also voted to place 
three fourths of their funds now on 
hand in war bonds. 

Eighty-seven delegates and _ visitors 
from nine states and Canada were pres- 
ent at the one-day session held at Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ATLANTA BAKERS MEET 

The Atlanta Bakers Club held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting Sept. 14 with good 
attendance. Joseph Hexter, president of 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, and chair- 
man of the board of Southern Bakers 
Association, spoke on conditions in the 
baking industry. Movies were shown of 
war shots taken by the navy, army and 
marines. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
KANSAS STORAGE BADLY NEEDED 
Hurcuinson, Kansas.— Frame and 

metal bins continue to go up in the 

Southwest as wheat holders race against 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Excessive rains 
have continued and are doing ground- 
stored wheat no good. received 
damage. 
Hutchinson’s second storage addition of 
the summer is still far from ready. The 
750,000-bu addition of the C. D. Jennings 
Grain Co. may not be ready for 60 days. 


time and the elements. 


Some 
here last week graded total 


Unfavorable weather and labor troubles 
have handicapped the work from the 
start. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED SALES IN OHIO 
HIGHER DURING 1941 


Wooster, Onto.—Total feed sales in 
Ohio during 1941 exceeded those of 1940 
by more than 16%, according to a re- 
cent bulletin of the Ohio Experiment 
Station. Total sales during 1941 amount- 
ed to 755,524 tons, compared with 650,195 
tons during 1940 and 598,785 tons dur- 
ing 1939. The 1941 figure was the high- 
est sales total in the state since 1929, 
when sales reports first were released. 

Of the 1941 total, 401,408 tons of 
mixed feeds were sold. Poultry feed 
sales accounted for 204,044 tons of this 
amount, and dairy feed sales totaled 
99,474. Hog feeds sold to the amount 
of 61,963 tons. 

Sales of unmixed feeds during the 
year totaled 354,116 tons. Soybean meal 
sales led this classification, totaling 177,- 
657 tons. Sales of middlings amounted 
to 49,961 tons, while bran sales totaled 
48,876. Other unmixed feeds and total 
sales for the year included: linseed oil 
meal, 38,120 tons; hominy, 30,806; gluten 
feeds, 23,168; meat scraps, 14,084; tank- 
age, 10,451; cottonseed meal, 8,805; al- 
falfa meal, 5,579; milk products, 8,512; 
and fish meal, 1,526. 





ABA TO SPONSOR ARMY 
BAKERY UNITS 


The American Bakers Association 
has accepted an invitation from the 
Quartermaster Corps of the United 
States Army to sponsor the organiza- 
tion of a limited number of “Bakery 
Units.” 

The personnel for these units will 
be recruited from among volunteer 
civilian bakers throughout the nation. 
They will be enlisted in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps and assigned to one of 
the affiliated bakery units under the 
sponsorship of the association. The 
units now being organized will be 
called into active service prior to 
Dec. 31, 1942, and will then train as 
complete bakery units in the United 
States Army. 

The American Bakers Association 
appreciates the honor bestowed upon 
it by the war department and feels 
that this is an opportunity for those 
men who are qualified bakers to vol- 
untarily offer their services to their 
country, in a unit where their profes- 
sion can be used to the best advan- 
tage. 

Enlistments will be restricted to 
men physically qualified who are 
United States citizens between the 
ages of 18 and 45 and who possess 
trades and technical skills peculiar to 
the bakery profession. 

Bakers interested in enlisting in one 
of these units are requested to com- 
municate with their local, state, or 
national organization for further de- 
tails. 


September 16, 1942 








How Farm Prices Compare 


With Parity 


Farm price figures compiled by the Department of Agriculture show that 
major livestock and dairy products are selling above parity prices—137% of the 
calculated figure in the case of beef cattle—whereas leading grains and cotton 
have not yet reached the theoretical fair price. 

In his cost of living message to Congress and the nation President Roosevelt 
said price ceilings on farm products “should be permitted at either parity or at 
price levels which prevailed at some recent date, whichever is higher.” 

Parity is a price calculated by the Department of Agriculture to give farm 
products the same purchasing power that prevailed in 1909-14. 

The Department of Agriculture figures are based on prices prevailing Aug. 15. 
These prices are the average received by the farmer, based on figures compiled 
from all parts of the nation by the crop reporting board. How they compare with 
Aug. 15, 1941, prices, the Aug. 15, 1942, parity figure and their percentage of that 
figure is shown in the following table for some of the leading commodities: 


Aug. 15, 
Commodity— 1941 
Pry er ere $ .885 
NG rer rer re rer -70 
Re ee eee 325 

CN TUE. scien we 6ecceeesaee 1533 
Potatoes, Wished ....ccccscveses .68 
BE, BOP NE on es oc cicsseis 10.48 
Beet cattle, 100 The ......ccene 9.04 
Veal calves, 100 pounds ........ 10.50 
Re I POE 556s 6 0'0-v0-050050 9.56 
Milk, quart, retail ........50000. .108 
a eee 163 
Butter Tt, POUR .....6256.0sse0 .360 
Pree eT rrr .268 
WE. Seb saesateaaedeets 356 
Co ee .243 


Aug. 15, Per cent of 
1942 Parity parity 
$ .954 $1.344 71 
834 976 85 
426 606 70 
.1803 1885 96 
1.154 1.081 107 
14.13 11.05 128 
11.30 8.24 137 
12.91 10.26 126 
12.07 8.94 135 
118 -103 115 
196 178 113 
406 .380 107 
.322 317 102 
B94 .278 142 
335 .279 121 








GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
ISSUE NUTRITION GUIDE 


New York, N. Y.—A _ comprehensive 
on the National Nutrition 
Program has been compiled by the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America in co- 
operation with the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and will soon be dis- 


guidebook 


tributed among the nation’s retail grocers, 
Paul S. Willis, president of G.M.A., has 
announced. 

The 52-page guidebook contains a fore- 
word by Paul V. MeNutt, director of 
the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, and lists the eight cate- 
gories of food recommended in the nutri- 
tion program. The booklet also describes 
processes for preparing the foods for 
consumer use. 

Foods listed in the guidebook include: 
enriched bread and flour, cereals, milk 
and milk products; fresh, canned, dried 
and frozen fruits and vegetables; butter 
and oleomargarine, and meat, poultry, 
fish and eggs. Other sections are de- 
voted to food labels, research in the 
canning industry, and the place of fruit 
and vegetable juices in a balanced diet. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARUCH RUBBER SURVEY 
RECOMMENDS GRAIN USE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In the Baruch 
committee report on rubber the im- 
mediate construction of facilities in grain 
areas and accessible to water transpor- 
tation to produce 100,000,000 gals of al- 
cohol is recommended together with the 
erection six months hence of a 27,000- 
ton butadien plant and an associated 
plant to produce 30,000 tons of Buma S 
(synthetic rubber), both to be located 
near the center of grain production.” 

The report has been referred to the 
Senate agricultural committee. 





. years. 


TRADING IN GRAIN FUTURES 
OFF SLIGHTLY IN AUGUST 


D. C.—Traders’ out- 
standing commitments in grain futures 
remained relatively stable in August 
compared with July, although market 
activity was somewhat smaller, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reported. 

Open contracts in wheat on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade amounted to 47,- 
589,000 bus on Aug. 31, compared with 
50,402,000 on July 31. Open contracts in 
corn were 47,292,000 bus at the end of 
August; in oats, 12,996,000 bus, and in 
rye, 26,393,000 bus. 

Futures trading in corn, oats and rye 
continued to show a greater degree of 
activity than in wheat. While the Au- 
gust turnover in corn futures was 133,- 
832,000 bus, an increase of 39% com- 
pared with July and 76% compared with 
August, 1941, the comparable figure for 
wheat was 171,520,000 bus, representing 
decreases of 38 and 56%, respectively. 


WASHINGTON, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


’41-’42 MILLFEED OUTPUT 
ABOUT EQUALS LAST YEAR’S 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Total production 
of wheat millfeeds in the United States 
during the crop year 1941-42 was 4,389,- 
000° tons, about the same as production 
during the two preceding years, accord- 
ing to a report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Imports of wheat 
millfeeds from Canada were much small- 
er than during the preceding two or 
three years, however, because of the in- 
creased Canadian feed requirements. In 
consequence, production, plus net imports, 
of wheat millfeeds in the 1941-42 mar- 
keting year was the smallest in four 
Total supplies of these feeds 
available for domestic consumption were 
about 5% smaller in 1941-42 than in 
1940-41. 
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GET THE STORY OF 


| VITALIZED FLOUR 


i Get the full story of VITALIZED flour from your Commander- 





Larabee representative. He sincerely wants to serve you with 


flours that are VITALIZED for the important added value of 


the best bakery flours that can be milled —Commander-Larabee 
natural wheat flavor in your bread. 


He will tell you how the exclusive VITALIZED flour process re- 
turns the fresh milled wheat germ to the particular Commander- 
Larabee bakers flour of your choice—one of the most impor- 
tant advances in scientific milling of the last decade. 


| Let the Commander-Larabee representative serve you better 

| with VITALIZED* flours that help you hold your market more 
securely with the distinctive taste appeal of natural wheat flavor 
in your bread. 


*All Commander-Larabee flours can be had VITALIZED, with their 
added special values of natural wheat flavor and their greater richness 
in vitamins and minerals of the fresh wheat germ. Select those Com- 
mander-Larabee flours that meet your particular baking needs, milled 
from Northwestern spring wheats or from Southwestern winter wheats, 


as you prefer. 








COMMANDER: -LARABEE | 







Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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ith the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 








Distributors and 
Carrying Charges 

Oo 

A Millers National Federation bulle- 
tin recently contained the following in- 
teresting comment about carrying charges 
from a miller: 

“Despite all that has been said, very 
few mills have really sold their own men 
on the necessity of carrying charges. 
Not many salesmen, and still fewer bro- 
kers, understand that a past due con- 
tract costs a mill real out-of-pocket 
money to carry. Even if they under- 
stand that fact, they have not been given 
enough background to enable them to 
argue the subject effectively when cus- 
tomers kick about carrying charges. 
Their weakness in answering complaints, 
and in some instances their support of 
carrying charge complaints, has magni- 
fied the mill’s problem in establishing 
the general practice of collecting charges 
on past-due shipments.” 

Our particular interest in this com- 
ment is that wholesale flour distributors 
have a similar educational problem with 
their salesmen. The new Uniform Sales 
Contract of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, which a number of 
flour jobbers are now using, specifically 
provides for the assessment of carrying 
charges on over-due contracts. Dis- 
tributors using this contract should be 
certain that their salesmen are thoroughly 
familiar with the necessity for the carry- 
ing charges. This is just as necessary 
for them as it is for mill salesmen. 


Credit Evils 
fe) 


Recently we heard of a wholesale flour 
distributor who, some years ago, started 
in the jobbing business in a small way. 
He had a limited amount of cash, and 
he sold his flour largely to small retail 
bakers who knew his financial position. 
He was well liked, and some of his trade 
paid him for flour before it was deliv- 
ered so that he, in turn, could buy from 
mills on a sight draft basis. At the out- 
set, however, he explained his position 
to one mill’s representative, and confined 
his purchases to that mill. 

As his volume of business grew, how- 
ever, other mill representatives attempted 
to gain a foothold. Some of them told 
him that it was entirely unnecessary for 
him to buy his flour on a sight draft 
basis, as they would grant him whatever 
credit he might want. They were so 
insistent that he finally succumbed. 

From then on his volume grew by 
leaps and bounds. However, before he 
realized it he was trading entirely on 
the mills’ money. He found that, under 
pressure, he was buying more flour than 
he had a ready market for. He was 


forced to move this flour, and to do so 
became more lax in granting credits. 

The end of the story is the usual one. 
The jobber became insolvent, mills which 
had literally forced credit upon him lost 
heavily, and he lost the fine start he 
made when he first entered the business. 
Had it not been for this unwise extension 
of credit he would still have his business, 
the mills would not have suffered the 
losses they did, and the flour jobbing 
business generally would not be in the 
position it is today. 


A Favorable Decision 
fe) 


The decision of the Office of Defense 
Transportation to cancel the return load 
provision of its original regulatory or- 
der came not only as good news to 
wholesale flour distributors, but virtually 
as a reprieve from a death sentence for 
many of them. This is particularly true 
of those serving rural areas, where it 
would have been absolutely impossible 
to arrange for return loads. 

Furthermore, the order as first issued 
would have worked an equal hardship 
upon many retail grocers and_ bakers 
who are dependent upon jobbers for 
their supplies of flour. 

Next to the elimination of the order 
itself, it is encouraging to know that 
an administrative branch of the gov- 
ernment will rescind its own orders 
when it is shown that they are wrong. 
This attitude has been entirely too 
scarce. Further expressions of such co- 
operation will make for much _ closer 
teamwork between the government and 
business. 


Trend of Private Brands 
re) 


Private brands, the same as all others, 
will inevitably be affected by war condi- 
The general opinion is that they 
will be fewer in number, with more sales 
effort placed behind those which remain 
in the field. Following this line of rea- 
soning, Ray M. Schmitz, vice president 
and merchandising manager of the Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Co., recently told the 
Packaging Clinic of the Advertising 
Federation of America that: 

“Certain manufacturers dedicated to 
private label merchandise may find un- 
der restricted volume that they can con- 
solidate private label branding under one 
brand name or a few brand names, and 
find a consumer acceptance today which 
would have been most difficult for them 
to attain. At least theoretically there 
is an opportunity here under today’s 
marketing conditions for brand name 
shifts of this type and in some fields 
there may be opportunities created for 
securing a competitive position with 
very little promotional expense.” 

So far as flour is concerned, there 


tions. 


Wayne G. Martin, sn. — 











seems little likelihood of many new 
private brands being introduced during 
the war period. For one thing, both 
millers and distributors will have their 
hands full in promoting existing brands. 
Furthermore, material for new engrav- 
ings is not as plentiful as it formerly 
was, and, finally, there is little reason 
for developing new private brands at 
this time. 


Retail Advertising Down 
° 


Reports indicate that the volume of 
advertising being done by food manu- 
facturers now compares very favorably 
with that of a year ago. Unfortunately, 
however, this is not true of retail food 
advertising, with the possible exception 
of chain stores, which seem to be aggres- 
sive merchandisers under all circum- 
stances. Furthermore, the decline in re- 
tail food advertising applies to the use 
of display material as well as to news- 
papers and other forms of advertising. 

That this is a particularly unfortunate 
situation goes without saying. People 
have more money to spend for food than 
ever before. More emphasis is being 
placed upon good foods and _ nutrition 
than at any time in the history of the 
country. There is a shortage of some 
foods, it is true, but there are ample 
supplies of others, particularly the basic 
ones, such as flour, to offset this. 

One of the best services wholesale flour 
distributors can do for their retail trade 
is to point out the opportunity for real 
business gains through intelligent adver- 
tising at this time. The chain stores are 
taking advantage of the situation, and 
independent retail grocers must do like- 
wise if they are not to suffer further at 
the hands of their chain competitors. 
Wholesale grocers and other flour job- 
bers can co-operate effectively with them 
in this situation. 


An Added Responsibility 
° 


As traveling becomes more difficult 
with the progress of the war, and flour 
millers become more dependent upon 
brokers for the efficient distribution of 
their products, the latter have both a 
new opportunity and a new responsibil- 
ity. Certainly we do not mean to imply 
by this that direct mill representatives 
will cease to function, but rather that 
their personal visits to brokers may be 
less frequent. 

In that situation the responsibility of 
brokers will be to represent mills more 
in the capacity of merchandisers. They 
will need to know more about the retail 
sales problems of the products they sell 
than many of them do now. 


also need to have a closer working ar- 
rangement with wholesale grocers. 


They will — 


To take advantage of this opportunity 
they must study the merchandising poli- 
cies of the mills they represent closely. 
It will not be enough to know the type 
and price of the flour they offer. While 
this means added work, it likewise is an 
opportunity to strengthen their posi- 
tion which they have not enjoyed for 
years. All factors in flour manufactur- 
ing and distribution will benefit from its 
being followed intelligently. 


A Sales Problem 
re) 


Wholesale flour distributors who travei 
salesmen over even a limited territory) 
are confronted with the very serious 
problem of how this coverage can be 
maintained. While this is particularly 
true of the East just now, it probably 
will be equally so of the entire country 
as time goes on. 

Salesmen themselves can do a great 
deal toward solving this problem. Near- 
ly all flour salesmen have friends or 
acquaintances covering the same terri- 
tory for other products. Should three 
or four of them travel together, each 
representing a noncompeting line, there 
would be no conflict of interest. 

At the same time, such a plan would 
result in a marked saving of car mile- 
age. Nor would it take up any more 
of their customers’ time over a given 
period. It would simply mean that their 
calls would be concentrated into one 
period for each customer. Admittedly 
this plan would not be desirable under 
normal conditions, but since conditions 
are far from normal, wholesale flour 
distributors might find that some such 
arrangement could be satisfactorily de- 
veloped through discussing it with their 
salesmen. 


Advertising More 
Important 
fe) 


Regardless of the form of advertising 
they use, wholesale flour distributors will 
find it increasingly important as_ the 
effects of our wartime economy become 
more apparent. Recently this was clear- 
ly explained as follows -by Gordon C. 
Corbaley, president of the American 
Institute of Food Distribution, who said: 

“Investing more money in advertising 
has become more important as you have 
lost salesmen to the draft, and as travel- 
ing has become so difficult that it is no 
longer possible to maintain intimate per- 
sonal contacts with trade buyers and 
sales managers. Printed messages in 
advertising are an effective way to talk 
to men you cannot meet personally.” 

This is a sound means of overcoming 
a perplexing problem. Certainly the 
trade cannot be covered as intensively 
as it is in normal times, and advertising 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 








that you never hear 






criticized. 


“ FOUNDED BY 


x Pe » Ym By ANDREW v. HUNT-1899 




























WANT ADS PAY 








To increase public favor, 


HIRE ADVERTISING AS Improve bread flavor— 
YOU WOULD A 
SALESMAN ENERJO 


bid ¥. FLOUR 


By the number of By the results 
calls he makes he gets is the answer to the baker’s prayer 


for a flour that will not only do all 
that might be expected of a high 





grade patent flour, but in addition 


BVIOUSLY the amount of business that a salesman 
O does is governed by the number of calls he makes. 
Advertising results are governed by the number of times makes the bread taste good. 
the ad appears. There is no substitute for circulation. 


LET A WANT AD IN ENERJO 


the high quality flour with the wheat 
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aS YOUR SALEEM WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
v v , COMPANY 


























Calls Results Wabasha, Minnesota 
THE NORTHWESTERN One advertiser says, “Our 60th H ir illin 
MILLER reaches thousands continued use of THE Our Aanrmaeey Qual ty M 3 
of interested readers every NORTHWESTERN MILL- 1882 - 1942 
week. Every subscriber is a ER, both display and classi- 
potential customer, for he is fied, clearly shows the value 
engaged in the same type of we place upon this magazine 
business that you are. THE as an advertising medium.” : 
NORTHWESTERN MILL- That’s just one of many. WI SCO N SI N Ry E KF LO UR 
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is the best known means of overcoming 
this deficiency. Wholesale flour distribu- 
tors have not, as a general thing, used 
advertising extensively, but it is un- 
doubtedly something that they should in- 
vestigate carefully now. 


Full Freight Cars 
fe) 


The order issued by Joseph B. East- 
man, director of defense transportation, 
requiring maximum loading of all freight 
cars carrying civilian freight, will have 
a direct effect on wholesale flour dis- 
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tributors. Under the order, which be- 
came effective Sept. 15, a minimum car- 
load of flour will be 60,000 lbs. Both 
the milling and flour distributing indus- 
tries are fortunate in that the order was 
not more stringent in their cases, as 
grain products are one of the very few 
exceptions made from a complete maxi- 
mum loading. 

While this probably means that whole- 
sale flour distributors will have to re- 
ceive flour in somewhat larger quantities 
than some have been accustomed to, nev- 
ertheless it will only be a minor hardship. 
Certainly if this order will serve to pre- 


vent further restrictions in railroad 
freight transportation, it will accomplish 
an excellent purpose. 


Conventions During War 
fe) 


Whether vr not trade association con- 
ventions should be abandoned during the 
war is attracting the attention of vir- 
tually all association executives. The 
government has expressed its desire that 
they be discontinued, and many groups, 
both within and without the food indus- 
try, have already taken such action. 
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So far as wholesale grocers and other 
flour distributors are concerned, it seems 
that the size of the meeting should have 
a great deal to do with deciding whether 
or not it should be held. Transportation 
facilities will become tighter as the war 
goes on, and certainly large groups of 
conventionites should not take up these 
facilities. 

Where meetings are necessary for the 
intelligent management of an important 
industry, it conventions 
should be streamlined to only a few del- 


seems that 


egates, with their decisions being re- 
ported back to their members for ap- 
proval. Possibly even a_ better plan 
would be a series of regional meetings, 
arranged so that the least possible 
amount of traveling will be done. It is 
true that legitimate trade associations 
are more important than ever before, 
but their form of operation must be 
worked into the national emergency. 


A Price Problem 
fe) 


It was anticipated at the outset that 
the wholesale grocery industry, distrib- 
uting hundreds of different food items 
and operating under various cost fac- 
tors, would find difficulty in complying 
with the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation. That the industry has done its 
best to meet all such regulations goes 
without saying, but, unfortunately, the 
anticipated difficulty has occurred. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
recognized the industry’s troubles, and 
has shown a disposition to make indi- 
vidual adjustments. For instance, it is 
reported that the United Grocery (o., 
a low-cost wholesale grocery establish- 
ment located in the East, has been 
granted permission to raise its prices 
above the March levels on 158 com- 
modities. 

It is true that the advance on foods, 
reported to be 414% above replacement 
costs, is small. However, it is difficult 
to understand why one company in an 
industry composed of thousands should 
have individual relief, even though <e- 
served, while others are not granted the 
same privilege. Certainly it can’t be 
that the Office of Price Administration 
intends to favor one form of wholesale 
distribution over another, yet action of 
this kind might subject it to such criti- 
cism. 


ss 8 


A Welcome Move 
fe) 


For some time wholesale grocery trace 
associations haye maintained that the 
volume of business reports required by 
the government under the war program 
is burdensome and unnecessary. Such 
reports, it is said, have been a particular 
hardship on smaller operators who do 
not maintain accounting departments, and 
even the larger firms have had to add 
materially to their staffs to meet the re- 
port requirements. 

The news is welcome, therefore, that : 
special advisory committee, headed by) 
the president of the American Trade As 
sociation Executives, has been named to 
work with the War Production Board 
to the end that such reports may be re 
duced in number. Other members of the 
committee are experienced trade asso- 
ciation executives, and their analysis of 
the problem should be satisfactory to 
all concerned. 
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Distributors of These Distinguished “Il-H” Milled Flours 
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These flours are “regular customer quality. 
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row s price advantage. Many of our custom- 
ers—both bakery and family trade buyers— 
have been with us through long years, solely 
on basis of real preference. There is not a 
single “quality explanation inathousand cars 
of these distinguished-for-excellence flours. 


Almost certainly there is room for a really 
“distinguished quality flour in your distri- 
bution set-up. Look it over. 
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Soybean Oil Meal Prices Named 
In CCC Contracts to Processors 


<> 





MINIMUMS SET IN RANGE 
OF $28 to $30 TON BULK 


Prices Would Include All Brokerage—Processors Will Guarantee 
to Pay Specific Support Prices for Beans— 
Government Takes Over Crop 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. on Sept. 9 mailed to every 
processor of soybeans in the country con- 
tracts under which the processors will 
handle the 1942 crop, estimated at 186,- 
000,000 bus. In effect, the contracts fix 
the price of beans and soybean oil meal, 
and place a ceiling on the price of oil. 

Two types of contracts, designated as 
Form A and Form B, were offered to the 
processors by the CCC. The Form A con- 
tract, the CCC explained, is intended for 
all plants which can purchase soybeans 
at not less than support prices, which are 
named in the contract, and sell their 
products in accordance with prices also 
specified in the contract, without any 
price adjustments with respect to the soy- 
beans processed and without any special 
freight adjustments on meal sold. 

The Form B contract is intended for 
those plants which probably could not 
be operated without loss on 1942 crop 
soybeans on the basis of the prices an- 
nounced for soybeans and the prices 
specified for soybean oil and meal. Un- 
der the Form B contract provision is 
made for the purchase and resale by the 
CCC of all soybeans to be processed, with 
such resales being made at differential 
prices based on average area yields for 
each type of plant, the support price for 
crude soybean oil and soybean oil meal, 
and the specified margin for each type 
and size of plant. 

Trade opinion is that most processors 
will accept the Form B contract. 

The part of the Form B contract nam- 
ing prices at which soybean oil meal is 
to be sold follows: 


Processor agrees to sell to the trade soy- 
bean oil meal manufactured by processor 
from the 1942 crop of soybeans under the 
following terms and conditions: 

A. Basic Price: Processor’s basic price 
for finely ground, expeller type, hydraulic 
type, or brown toasted extracted type soy- 
bean oil meal shall be $30 ton, bulk, plus 
an increase of 25c ton on the first day of 
each month from November, 1942, to June, 
1943, both inclusive. 

B. Future Deliveries: In the case of sales 
for future delivery, the applicable price shall 
be in accordance with the minimum and 
maximum prices in effect on the date of 
actual delivery. 

Cc. Price Differentials: 

(1) Except where otherwise specified in 
this section, the minimum price for carload 
meal to the trade shall be a delivered price 
computed by adding to the basic price an 
amount equal to the freight rate to the 
specific destination as shown in the schedule 
furnished by CCC. The maximum price 
shall be $1.50 ton higher than the minimum. 

(2) For deliveries into and within New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Areas 
Nos. 4, 7, 9 and 10 (detailed below) the 
minimum carload price may be reduced $2. 

(3) Processor may, notwithstanding the 
above provisions and provided this discount 
is absorbed by him, sell carload meal within 
the area in which the meal is produced at 
not to exceed 75ic ton below the minimum 
delivered price otherwise applicable under 
subsections (1) and (2) above. 

(4) Processor may, notwithstanding the 
above provisions, if his plant is located in 
Areas 4 or 8, sell carload meal delivered 
within his area from such plant at a mini- 
mum delivered price equal to the basic price 
plus actual freight paid by him from the 
applicable soybean origin point to such 
meal delivery point. 

(5) Bagged meal shall be sold at the bulk 
price plus a minimum of $3 and a maximum 
of $3.50 ton additional. Pellets shall be 
$1.50 ton higher. 


(6) Less than carloads shall be sold f.o.b. 
plant at not less than the basic price 
plus $2. 

(7) Brown toasted extracted meal may, 
however, be sold at processor’s option at 
not more than 50c ton below the basic 
price, provided that this discount is absorbed 
by the processor. 

D. Special Adjustments: 

(1) When processor sells carload meal 
into or within New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Areas Nos. 7, 9 or 10, or into 
Area No. 4 at $2 ton below the minimum 
carload price, CCC will pay processor $2 
per ton so sold. 

(2) If processor’s plant is located in Area 
Nos. 2, 3 or 5, he shall pay to CCC at the 
close of each month the railroad freight 
savings made by him due to paying less 
freight than the freight in the schedule 
furnished by CCC. 

(3) If processor’s plant is located in 
Area No. 4 or 8, he shall, on meal shipped 
out of his area, pay to CCC at the close 
of each month the railroad freight savings 
made by him due to paying less freight 
than the freight in the schedule furnished 
by CCC. 

Commodity Credit Corp. agrees to pur- 
chase any soybean oil meal manufactured 
by processor from the 1942 crop of soybeans, 
which is offered for sale to CCC by proc- 
essor, upon the following terms and con- 
ditions: 

A. Price: F.o.b. plant, $1.50 ton less than 
the basic price of bulk meal, plus $3 for 
bagging, plus inbound uneanceled freight 
billing accepted by CCC; provided, that if 
processor sells at any time during a given 
month, brown toasted extracted meal at a 
discount in accordance with the foregoing 
section, then the price at which CCC shall 
purchase brown extracted toasted meal from 
processor during that month shall be $2 
ton less than the basic price of bulk meal 
plus $3 for bagging. 

B. Quality: As defined under Rule 2 of 
the Rules, except as CCC and _ processor 
may otherwise mutually agree. The analysis 
shall be either printed on the bag or at- 
tached thereto. 

Cc. Storage and Care: Meal purchased by 
ccc shall, without cost to CCC, be stored 
by the processor to the extent that the 
processor's storage capacity will permit. 
However, in the event the processor's stor- 
age facilities will not permit the storage 
of meal offered to CCC hereunder, the 
processor shaJl, before selling such meal to 
CCC, arrange for other storage on terms 
and conditions satisfactory to CCC.- Any 
loss in quality after the date of purchase 
(i.e., the date of the receipt by CCC of all 
documents required before payment of the 
purchase price) shall be for the account 
of CCC. The processor shall notify CCC 
of any factors which may result in loss of 
quality, 

D. Payment: Payment of the purchase 
price shall be made upon the presentation 
to and approval by CCC of: 

(1) An invoice in duplicate showing the 
quantity of meal and the applicable basic 
price thereof. 

(2) Storage receipts, in form satisfactory 
to CCC, representing the meal and identify- 
ing it in place of storage. 

(3) Unecanceled paid inbound freight bills 
applicable. 


The Form A contract is the same in 
regard to the sale of soybean oil meal, 
except for the parts dealing with “Spe- 
cial Adjustments,” which are not in 
Form A. 

The “areas” mentioned are set up by 
the CCC and would restrict purchases 
of beans by processors to those harvested 
and shipped from the designated produc- 
ing area or areas, with the CCC determin- 
ing the percentage from each area al- 
lowed each plant, taking processors’ pref- 
erences into consideration. The areas 
follow: 


Area No. 1: States of Wisconsin and Il- 
linois on and north of the line of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad from Chester, IIl., to 
Tamaroa, thence Illinois Central Railroad to 
Effingham, Illl., through Centralia, Ill, 
thence Pennsylvania Railroad from Effing- 
ham, Ill., to Terre Haute, Ind., also the city 
of St. Louis. 

Area No, 2: States of Michigan and In- 
diana on and north of the line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad from Terre Haute to In- 








Product of ‘‘Master Minding,’’ 
Processor Says 


 . cgeaecane nie gna of the soybean processing industry spent weeks of study on 
a practicable contract between the government agency and processors, and de- 
veloped and recommended a number of sound merchandising procedures for soybean 
oil meal, Whitney H. Eastman, vice president of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, states in a letter commenting on the proffered contracts. “But it appears 
that after we left Washington they were all thrown into the discard and the recom- 
mendations of some master mind substituted in their place,” the letter continues. 
“It (the new contract) is a cumbersome document, full of inconsistencies and 
special concessions to certain groups ... There is one thing to be said in favor of 


the contract. 


While the subsidy will extract a tremendous sum of money from the 


pockets of the taxpayers, it does provide for a very low price for soybean oil meal 


for consumers all over the country. While ... there are many inequities in the 
contract, the low price established for soybean oil meal will encourage consumption 


at an unprecedented rate.” 


One of the principal inequities in the proffered contract is that minimum prices 
named in the West and the East are $2 a ton under those in the corn belt states, 
which produce by far the greater part of the annual soybean crop. Thus, producers 
in the heavy soybean producing area are penalized $2 a ton on soybean oil meal in 


comparison with feeders in other sections. 


Feed manufacturers in the Middle West 


likewise are handicapped on sales to other sections. 








dianapolis, thence the B. & O. Railroad, 
Indianapolis to College Corner, Ind. 

Area No. 3: States of Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey and Ohio on the north 
of the line of the B. & O. Railroad from 
College Corner, Ind., to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
thence the Ohio River to the West Virginia 
state line. 

Area No. 4: States of Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri north of the Missouri River. 

Area No, 5: States of Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Missouri south of the Missouri 
River but excluding the city of St. Louis, 
and Illinois south of the line from Chester 
to Terre Haute, and Indiana and Ohio south 
of the line from Terre Haute to Indianapolis 
and Cincinnati. 

Area No. 6: Oklahoma, Texas and New 
Mexico. 

Area No. 7: 
and Montana. 

Area No. 8: Virginia, West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Delaware and Maryland. 

Area No. 9: New England. 

Area No, 10: Pacific Coast states, also 
Idaho, Nevada and Arizona. 


Support prices named in each of the 
contracts, at producers’ normal delivery 
points, are: 


(1) Soybeans of classes I (yellow) and 
Il (green); 

(A) $1.60 bu for high-oil content; 

(B) $1.50 bu for low-oil content. 

(2) Soybeans of classes III (brown), IV 
(black) and V (mixed), and varieties of 
classes I and II not approved by USDA 
state war boards. 

(A) $1.50 bu for high-oil content; 

(B) $1.40 bu for low-oil content. . 

(3) These prices shall cumulatively ad- 
vance ic bu on the first day of each month 
from January to June, 1943, inclusive. 

The following schedule of discounts shall 
be applicable to soybeans grading lower 
than U. S. grade No. 2: 

(1) Test weight: %c bu for each pound 
or fraction thereof under 54 Ibs; 

(2) Moisture: 3-10 of lc bu for each 
1-10% moisture in excess of 14%; 

(3) Splits: %c bu for each 5% or frac- 
tion thereof in excess of 15%; 

(4) Damage: ic bu for each 1% or frac- 
tion thereof in excess of 3% but not in 
excess of 5%, plus 2c for each 1% or frac- 
tion thereof in excess of 5%; 

(5) Foreign material other than dockage: 
lc bu for each 1% in excess of 2% rounded 
to the nearest per cent; 

(6) Other colors (than yellow or green): 
le bu for each 1% in excess of 3% (over 
5% classify as mixed soybeans); 

(7) Dockage: Not to be paid for. De- 
duct from the gross weight all dockage 
entered on the inspection certificates. 


Under Form B, the processor must 
agree to sell to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. all soybeans purchased, except 
such beans to be used for the manufac- 
turing of products other than crude soy- 


Colorado, Wyoming, Utah 


bean oil and soybean oil meal. The cor- 


poration will pay: 
The support price applicable to the 





class and oil content at the time of orig- 
inal purchase by the processor, without 
quality discounts, plus: 

1. 3814c bu for country elevator “in- 
and-out” charges; 

2. 1c bu storage on soybeans in excess 
of 90 days’ supply on hand the last day 
of each month from January to June, 
1943, inclusive. 

3. One thirtieth of a cent a bushel a 
day for soybeans stored in outside rented 
space for the first six months with no 
storage charges for the next two months 
and one thirtieth of a cent a bushel a 
day for any additional storage. 

4. 11,c bu for soybeans stored in out- 
side rented space to cover cost of pur- 
chasing, contracting for space, insuring, 
supervising, and guaranteeing the outturn 
of beans so stored. 

5. ¥%c bu for soybeans loaded out of 
processor’s plant for the account of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 

The processor must repurchase from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. not later 
than Sept. 30, 1943, soybeans sold to the 
U. S. agency. 

The purchase price f.o.b. cars at point 
of origin shall be determined in the fol- 
lowing manner and shall be called the net 
processor value: 

A. Average area yield: The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. shall determine the 
weighted average area yield, based on un- 
loading weights of country-run soybeans 
at plant, of oil and meal per bushel for 
each type of processing plant from in- 
formation supplied by processors prior 
to Oct. 10, 1942, based on 1941 crop 
experience. The corporation shall, every 
three months thereafter, redetermine this 
average area yield from quarterly reports 
submitted by processors as to current 
yield experience. 

B. Area product value: The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. shall determine the area 
product value by multiplying the most 
recently determined average area yield 
for oil by the specified f.o.b. plant price 
for soybean oil and by the minimum basic 
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price for soybean oil meal in effect at 


. the time of repurchase and adding the 


results of the two computations together. 

C. Net processor value: The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. shall determine the 
net processor value by subtracting a 
margin of . . . cents a bushel from the 
area product value. 

The contract calls for the processor to 
specify the sales price of his crude soy- 
bean oil to the trade, but in no case 
higher than federal ceiling prices. The 
processor also must agree to make every 
possible effort to sell the crude oil to 
the trade, but if unable to do so at the 
specified contract price, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will buy it at {4c lb under 
the specified trade price. 

Such oil will be placed in storage des- 
ignated by the U. S. agency for its ac- 
count, to be released when directed. 

Margins to be used in arriving at the 
net processor value will be determined on 
an individual plant basis according to 
the size and type of plant as follows: 

A. Small expeller-type plants, 26c. 

B. Medium expeller-type plants, 24c. 

C. Large expeller-type plants, 22c. 

D. Small extraction plants, 27c. 

E. Medium extraction plants, 26c. 

F. Large extraction plants, 25c. 

G. Small hydraulic plants, 29c. 

H. Medium hydraulic plants, 28c. 

I. Large hydraulic plants, 27c. 


These margins include not only manu- 
facturing expenses, but also any broker- 
age on soybeans, nonrecoverable inbound 
freight, and brokerage on the sale of oil 
and meal, it being assumed that these 
products will continue to flow through the 
established trade channels. 

The soybean oil price to be specified 
by processors is to be determined by 
using the following schedule: 

Crude soybean oil: 

At midwestern and southern mills— 
11%,¢ lb, f.o.b. plant. 

At plants in Michigan, Ohio, Virginia, 
North Carolina and north and east there- 
of—11%c lb, f.o.b. plant. 

At plants in California, Oregon and 
Washington—12%,c Ib, f.o.b. plant. 

Usual or normal location differentials 
will apply within the above areas. Prices 
f.o.b. plants in other areas shall be based 
on the above prices with usual or normal 
location differentials. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


In the Army 





Lawyer Wins Praise 
as Bread Baker 


New York, N. Y.—It’s well known that 
by “polishing up handles so carefully one 
gets to be the ruler of the King’s Navee,” 
but it isn’t always that baking bread dis- 
tinctively wins one the commendation of 
the Major-General. A feature article in 
the New York Evening Sun by Gault 
MacGowan, special writer with the AEF 
in England, tells the story of First Lieu- 
tenant Harold Ravson, a reserve officer 
of East Orange, N. J., formerly a prac- 
ticing attorney in Newark, who had 
never been near an oven until last year, 
but who is now doing such a good job 
of bread baking that he has been placed 
in charge of the production of bread for 
the American and British troops in 
southern England—and has been com- 
mended by Major-General John Lee. 

His bakery platoon of the Quarter- 
master Corps includes a chemist, a farm- 
er, gasman, teletype man, factory opera- 








tor, window decorator and a popcorn 
roaster, plus 10 experienced bakers. 
Their total baking instruction in the 
United States was 13 weeks plus a short 
course on the operation of a British 
type bakery. Lieutenant Ravson never 
even went near the kitchen in his own 
home, but when he was assigned to the 
bakery at Fort Dix he found he liked 
the work and when his platoon was told 
to bake the bread for maneuvers in the 
Carolinas last year they did such a good 
job they were sent overseas. 

While the loaves they bake in England, 
made of the new national wheatmeal, do 
not look much like the good enriched 
white bread served in American camps, 
they are good tasting, springy and full 
of vitamins in spite of their grayish 
brown color, it is reported. 
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Flour Distributors of 
Chicago to Elect 
Officers Sept. 24 


Cuicaco, Irr.—The annual meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors will be held the evening of 
Sept. 24, at the Sherman Hotel. 

There will be an election of officers 
and directors, and the delegates to the 
national convention will give a report. 
These were Fred Larsen, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co; George L. Faber, 
King Midas Flour Mills; and Frank T. 
Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co. Mr. 
Herbert was elected president of the 
national organization. 

D. D. Vaughan, of Bemmels-Vaughan, 
has served as president of the Chicago 
organization during the past two years 
and E. S. Wagner, of Wagner-Reget 
Co., has been vice president. 
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VICTOR GETS “E” AWARD 

In impressive ceremonies on Sept. 1 
the Victor Chemical Works at Mount 
Pleasant, Tenn., received the Army- 
Navy “E” award for excellence in the 
production of war equipment. The pro- 
gram, which was broadcast over WSM, 
Nashville, was attended by approxi- 
mately 600 persons, all present by invi- 
tation. 

The company, which makes white 
phosphorus, invaluable in making shells, 
incendiary bombs, tracer bullets, smoke 
screens, and for hardening armor plate, 
was praised for its efforts by Brigadier 
General Haig Shekerjian, chief of Troops 
and Training Division, Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Md., who delivered the principal 
address of the program. 

In accepting the award in behalf of 
the employees and the management, 
August Kochs, president of the Victor 
company, said: “Ours is a basic indus- 
try. We know the value of the product 
we produce. We will keep it flowing in 
ever greater quantities. Our plant is 
operating at 17% over its rated capacity 
today. At no time during the eight 
months of this year has it operated at 
less than 12% over that rated capacity. 
We at Victor pledge that we will keep 
this plant humming for the duration.” 
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FEED STORE CHANGES HANDS 

Wasuinoton, N. J.—The J. H. Frick 
flour and feed store on Washington Ave- 
nue here has been purchased by Beatty’s 
Mills, of Hackettstown. Henry L. Beatty 
is the manager. The opening was ob- 
served by a general “open house” and 
inspection. 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast to Continue 
Bread Advertising in Magazines 





Them since the war began. people have 


been eating more bread 


What's the reason? 


Well, ever since the war began, people have 


been more actrve. 


War factories have gone on « threeshift Sea 
basis, Men and women alike have taken up 

y jobs that require more cnergy 
x ¢ That calls for 
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To take the place of the “Star Spangled Vaudeville” broadcast, which wound up 
its radio career on Aug. 30, Fleischmann’s yeast for bakers has scheduled a heavy 
advertising campaign in leading popular periodicals of the country, The theme— 
Bread is Basic—keynote of the radio program, will be reiterated in the magazine ad- 
vertisements. Bakers are urged to consider the slogan as their own and to adopt it 
as a nation-wide sales message for the widest possible distribution, 

The advertisement above will appear in the “Saturday Evening Post” of Dec. 5, 
1942; “‘Collier’s,”” Dec. 19, 1942; and “Life,’’ Dec. 21, 1942. 

The advertisement below will appear in the “Saturday Evening Post” of Sept. 19, 
1942; “Collier's,” Sept. 26; and “Life,” Sept. 28. 
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to full war standards on such basic food as bread. See chat 
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The reason is that bread is one of our 
best sources of food-cnergy. No other 
food can be eaten with such regularity 
and still not tire your taste. 


That's true, of course, of any bread. 
But today you can do even berter than 
that. You can buy the new enriched 
white bread —with al! us extra measure 2 
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SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SALINA, KANSAS 


high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 


buying stations—to other quality-mind- 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
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FAMILY FLOUR 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


CRACKER FLOUR 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


. FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


ST. LOUIS, 
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Beck’s Bakery, Bakersfield, Cal., insets its name in blue, in the platinum gray 
linoleum floor, as an eye catcher for customers. Among the shop’s novel display aids 
are fruit shaped jars used to hold the cookies shown on the counter tops. 





Should We Pray for Rain? 


By C. D. Davis 


Associate Professor of Farm Crops, Kansas State College 


INCE I am not a theologian, I 

do not propose to discuss the 

power of religious faith to move 
mountains—or to bring rain. Yet I do 
believe that we live in a universe gov- 
erned by laws. I believe that real 
prayer is the expression of man’s de- 
sire to put himself and his acts in har- 
mony with these universal laws. 

Farming depends upon weather, and 
lack of moisture is the great hazard to 
crops in Kansas. When I was young at 
agricultural teaching I was talking one 
day about desirable farm practices. 
When I had finished, a farmer said, “You 
send us the rain and we will grow the 
crops.” And the only answer I could 
give was that I couldn’t send him any 
more rain; he would have to get along 
with what he had. 

That still seems true to me. We can’t 
change our climate, but we can change 
and adapt our habits. And until we 
have done all we know to do, to 
use intelligently the rainfall we now get, 
it appears to me that it is near to 
blasphemy to ask for more. 

When farmers in a western Kansas 
county seat were proposing a prayer 
meeting for rain, I called attention to 
the eroded hillsides, to row crops run- 
ning up and down rough slopes, to gul- 
lies cutting deeper with every rain. As 
long as such conditions prevail, it seems 
to me irreligious to pray for changes 
in a universal plan. 

Lately we have had abundant rains. 
But flooded lowlands, washed-out crops 
and overflowing streams all point to 
crops later starving for the water so 
prodigally lost. 

In spite of what is said by soil scien- 
tists in the press, over the radio, through 
vast demonstration projects and at mass 
meetings, most of the farms of Kansas 
are yet tilled along fence rows, parallel 
with section lines with little or no re- 
gard for preventing water runoff. 

The average rainfall in most Kansas 
counties would be sufficient for a crop 
each year if the water were kept on 
the land. A farmer of Greeley County 
told me that every year enough water 
ran down White Woman Creek to grow 


good crops on all the farm land of the 
county. 

Perhaps he overstated, but it fre- 
quently happens that torrential rains of 
four and five inches mean a runoff of 
from two thirds to three fourths of the 
total. This may mean a water loss of 
over one half of the annual total rain 
fall. The Office of Dry Land Agricul 
ture has found that seven to eight inches 
of available moisture will practically in- 
sure a crop of wheat. The average rain- 
fall of our driest counties in Kansas is 
from 15 to 18 inches. 

The water is sent to us. How do we 
use it? Glenn E. Kindler, of Jewell 
County, says that his terraces and con- 
tour farming not.only give better yields 
but make it easier to get good stands 
of row crops because of less washing 
and flooding. He is conserving and 
utilizing water and soil. 

B. H. Hewett, of Coldwater, says 
contour farming for wheat and row 
crops increases labor cost but lowers the 
cost of power. His uniformly good 
yields are the best recommendation for 
his practices. Instead of helping to 
flood the bottom lands such farms main- 
tain and make possible a permanent 
agriculture. 

In this way practical farmers save 


“the rain to feed a hungry world. In 


these times we cannot afford to waste 
our labor, our rainfall or our soil. These 
great rich acres of our national heritage 
are ours in trust to be used wisely for 
the world’s need, and to be preserved 
for the generations to follow. 

Shall we pray for rain? Let us use 
wisely the rain we now get, and we will 
find our prayers answered. After we 
have contoured, terraced, strip-cropped, 
established permanent cover on_ steep 
slopes, made _ soil-saving dams, estab- 
lished farm ponds, and maintained or- 
ganic matter by green manures and crop 
residues; after doing all the things that 
intelligent, earnest workers of the soil 
must do, then we are ready to get on 
our knees and thank our Maker for the 
showers of blessing He has already so 
bountifully granted to us. We will then, 
and then only, have really prayed for 
rain. 
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Route 2, Box 2, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Tri-State Milling Company 
Rapid City 

South Dakota 

Gentlemen: 


I notice that _ the bags in which your 
Swan's Down Flour is packed bear the 
Bemis "Cat in the bag" trademark. Z 
want to thank you for having printing 
on these flour sacks that comes out in 
washing with no effort at all. I do 
appreciate not having to boil the sacks 
in lye to remove the printing before I 
use the cloth for garments. 

Use of this cloth means quite a lot to 
me, because there are eight of us in 
our family and we use all the way from 
24 to 30 sacks of flour a year. 

I thank you mentally every time I wash 
a sack. 

Mrs. J. R. Armstrong 








BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
OFFICES: Boston + Brooklyn Buffalo + Chicago - 


Detroit « East Pepperell » Houston 
Angeles + Louisville » Memphis 




















New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City * Omaha «+ Peoria + Pittsburgh « St. Louis 
Salina - Sale Lake City + Sam Francisco + Seattle + Wichita 


Indianapolis - Kansas City + Los 
Minneapolis - New Orleans 
















Mrs. J. R. Armstrong and her daughter show garments 
they have made from Swan’s Down flour bags. No- 
tice that there’s not a trace of the Bemis Washout 
Inks with which the Swan’s Down brand was printed. 


Thousands of Families Make 
Clothing from Bemis Flour Bags 


Tuousanps of families that buy flour and feed. 
in Bemis Bags, with brands brilliantly printed 
in Bemis Washout Inks, enjoy a bonus of ex- 
tra value. They use the bag materials in mak- 
ing garments. It will cost you nothing to give 
this bonus to users of your products. Get in 
touch with your Bemis man for details. 
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STATE WILL PRESERVE 
OLD IOWA MILL 


The old Lenon mill and 15 acres of 
land along the Little Raccoon River at 
Panora, Iowa, are now the property of 
the state, and the tract, on which the 
mill will be preserved, is to be main- 
tained as a park. 

When the beauty spot was taken over 
by the Iowa Conservation Commission 
for park purposes, one of the fondest 
wishes of the last owner and operator 
of the mill, J. B. D. Lenon, was ful- 
filled. 

After its completion in 1863, the 
water-powered mill was used to make 
woolen cloth until 1872, when it became 
unprofitable as a woolen mill and was 
shut down. In 1877 it was converted 
into a grist mill and operated by the 
Lenons, father and son, until a few 
months before the death of the son, J. 
B. D. Lenon, then 82 years old. He 
died in 1941. 

The two-story building, which meas- 
ures 34x44 ft, was made from native 
lumber. 

Recently the town of Panora acquired 
title to the mill, dam site, and five 
acres of land about it. Now the town 
council has given the property to the 
state. The Iowa Conservation Commis- 
sion purchased 10 acres of wooded land 
adjoining the mill site. The park will 
be maintained as a recreation spot, for 
pienickers and fishers at the dam. 


THE RICE CROP OF INDIA 
Rice is by far the most important food 


The diet of the bulk of 
the rural and urban population except 


crop of India. 


in the wheat producing areas consists 
mainly of rice. In fact, approximately 
80% of the total calorific intake of the 
average diet in those areas is accounted 
for by rice. The quantity of millet, 
pulses, vegetables, fats and oils, fish, 
meat and dairy products that a rice eater 
can afford to include in his diet is so 
small that its nutritive value depends 
largely on that of the main ingredient, 
rice. 

Rice occupies approximately 23% of 
all the cultivated area of India and from 
31 to 33% of all the food crop area. 
But the crop is not uniformly distributed 
throughout India. The greater part of 
the acreage is concentrated in the east- 
ern and northeastern part of the coun- 
try adjacent to Burma. 
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Aly loc Stone, who runs the Fetchit 


A=) cause of the high cost of livin’. 


¥ $= ~ You're talkin’ about; Jou're a 
eA rriddle man of the most Viruleunt 


udgin’ from the*papers, he’d always thought a middle 


man was some sort of sea serpent or fire of hell an’ 
it meant a measly little groce: tryin’ to wrest a livin’ out of canned goods.” 


Crossin’ general store,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “was rarin’ an’ tearin’ 
around the other day cussin’ out 


the middle man for bein’ the 


M=H"Why, Doc, Jou old fool,’ I 


“c'says, “You don’t know what 


type,and when the shootin’ begi 
PI’aon't intend to look no. further 

but jest give you both barrels right 
hip.’ Old Doc was all 


"d never dreamed 
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In general, 94% of the rice acreage 
(1939-40) is in British India and only 
6% in the Indian States. Bengal stands 
first among the rice producing provinces, 
the area sown being 30% of all the rice- 
lands of India; if the Province of Assam 
to the northeast and that of Bikar west 
of Bengal are added, the acreage and 
output of the three amount to 50 and 
52%, respectively, of the country’s total 
rice acreage and production. In Bengal 
and Assam, the proportion of the total 
cropland in rice is more than 75%. 

India has the world’s largest acreage 
under rice and is second only to China 
as a rice producer. In 1941 India’s rice 
output from an area of 72,000,000 acres 
amounted to 57,000,000,000 lbs. These 
figures are formidable indeed, but not 
when related to the acreage and output 
of the past two decades, on the one hand, 
and to the increase in population on the 
other. The striking feature of Indian 
agriculture is the very small increase in 
acreage under food grains as a whole, 
and the actual decline in some. Of the 
latter, rice is the most important. Toward 
the end of the nineteenth and the first 
two decades of the present century both 
acreage and output of rice were rising. 
Between 1895-99 and 1915-20, the rice 
acreage and production expanded 53 and 
46%, respectively; since then (1921-25 
and 1937-41), however, acreage increased 
by less than 5% and the output actually 
declined by 4%. The population of India, 
however, has increased by 25% since 1895. 


COMPRESSED FLOUR 


Current need for concentrated food 
to conserve marine shipping space is 
stimulating studies on mechanical com- 
pression, as well as dehydration. It is 
being tested out in flour for, as every 
flour user knows, it contains a lot of 
air that serves no useful end except 
when actually incorporated in a dough. 

The amount of air in flour is esti- 
mated to be about 50%. Efforts to re- 
move a large portion of it by slow com- 
pression have been successful to the ex- 
tent that a solid block of flour can be 
produced that has only two thirds its 
original volume. While it is mechan- 
ically successful, the process is far from 
perfection. Compressed flour has been 
baked properly, but it is too early to 
state decisively that this method of con- 
serving shipping space is a commercial 
possibility —Food Industries. 


IT MIGHT SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM 


Once or twice lately we have been 
served rolls in hotels which we suggest 
*be offered to the government as a rubber 
substitute. These rolls were tough, elas- 
tic, durable and bite-resistant and with 
a good job of treading they would last a 
long time. The lack of good bread in 
public eating places is still losing money 
for them, but scant attention is paid to 
the meals’ mainstay.—Bulletin of the 
Piedmont Millers Association. 
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ON PRAYING FOR RAIN 


I suppose the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury felt it necessary to “recommend 
that prayer for seasonable weather be 
offered until the gathering of the har- 
vest is complete,” but I cannot help feel- 
ing that it will add to many devout per- 
sons’ perplexities at a time when per- 
plexities are numerous enough as it is, 
Very many who believe profoundly in 
prayer as a spiritual force effective both 
in their own lives and other people’s feel 
that prayers for rain in one case and 
absence of rain in another savor much 
more of the mentality of the Old Testa- 
ment than of the New—though I am 
well aware that individual passages could 
be cited in opposition to this view. Such 
lesser problems as how to reconcile the 
value of rain to fire-fighters with the 
value of rainlessness to the farmers are 
a small thing beside the difficulty of 
identifying a God who varies the course 
of Nature at will with the God Who is 
Spirit, and to be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. The Armada Memorial 
legend, “He blew with His Winds and 
they were scattered,” is well enough as 
a memorial inscription, but the sugges- 
tion is reminiscent of the caprices of 
Aeolus and Neptune in the first book of 
the Aeneid. No one would say a word 
to shake the faith of those who sincerely 
believe that prayers about the weather 
will determine the weather, but does Dr. 
Temple lay it down that all good church 
men should believe this? Surely the 
petition, “Establish thou the work of 
our hands upon us,” without prescrip- 
tion of methods or conditions, is enough 
for us all_—The Spectator, London. 


STEEL FOR VICTORY 


Unhurried, even in haste, like streams 

That slip on mossy stones, 

Once life was fleshed with careless 
dreams 

That shackled sturdy bones. 


Today we struggle to our feet; 

Old values are reborn; 

New courage flashes through the 
wheat, 

Strength ripens with the corn. 

Shriven of dreams, no longer gorged, 

As suffering points the goal, 

The steel of victory is forged 

In our triwmphant soul. 


Mavup E. Uscuo.p. 
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AT LONG LAST 


FORTNIGHT ago we dared whatever fate some- 

times is visited upon false prophets by predict- 
ing that the time when Congress and the adminis- 
tration could no longer procrastinate in putting an 
end to the upward spiral of farm commodity prices 
and wages and enacting a tax bill including some 
form of sales tax rapidly was coming to an end and 
that early action on all three points of an absolutely 
essential program was imminent. Unfortunately for 
our all-out success as a prophet, we made the reser- 
vation that “so deeply rooted are the ever-changing 
new deals that these things are not going to be ac- 
complished overnight.” 

Yet that is exactly what happened. Almost before 
our prophecy reached our readers, an official spokes- 
man for the White House forewarned the nation that 
the President would address the Congress, making 
known his definite decision in the matter of farm 
products prices and wages; and very nearly at the 
same hour, at the other end of the Avenue of Uncer- 
tainties, the powerful Senate committee glared at the 
Treasury’s “spending tax” invention and sent the Sec- 
retary back to bring in his idea of a sales tax bill. 
So, we clearly are on our way. 

To the great credit of the President, he did at 
long last take a definite stand in the matter of the 
upward price spiral in living costs and wages, even 
to daring Congress not to pass required legislation 
under pain, if necessary, of an executive seizure of 
authority as the means to the desired end. It is true 
that his message to the Congress, in all until recent 
history traditionally a factual and statesmanlike pres- 
entation of the sitaution and its recommended solu- 
tion, was a characteristically political speech, quite 
obviously addressed less to the presumably intelligent 
and understanding members of Congress than to the 
electorate, particularly that part of it comprised of 
farmers and members of organized labor. 

Yet the President must be forgiven this. It simply 
is a part of him that he should talk persuasively 
down to the people. And why not, since it has con- 
tributed chiefly—perhaps almost wholly—to the un- 
precedented hold he has upon the affections, if some- 
times not the whole-hearted confidence, of the millions 
of people who have three times elected him to office? 
If the fireside chat method of presenting to Congress 
problems upon which the fate of the nation depends 
is the one chosen by him there can be none to say 
him nay since he has the record back of him and the 
country’s essential wartime trust in front. 

And Congress, it is fair to anticipate, will squirm 
and make faces but almost certainly perform, simply 
because there is nothing else for it to do. The pres- 
ent situation, however, differs essentially from that 
in the earlier years of the changing panorama of the 
new deals. In those years, “must” legislation was 
thought up by the President and his little coterie 
and submitted to Congress with all of the “i’s” dotted 
and “t’s” crossed, and Congress performed because 
so great was the confusion and so little the under- 
standing of what it all was about that it was a case 
of follow the leader or nothing. Today, the situation 
is not so much one of complying with the “musts” of 
the high command, but of yielding to the “musts” of 
public opinion and the hard.events which shape it. 

Reasonably discerning people know that these “up- 
ward spirals” in living costs resulting from inordi- 
nate farm crop prices and wages are themselves the 
direct result of political favoritism toward those strong 
minority groups through the past nine years. Thus, 
when the President demands that Congress put an 
end to them, the element of alibi is plain for all to 
see, despite the cleverness with which he avoids any 
reference to origins and deals only with conditions of 
the moment in the changing light of war. 

Yet this implication of criticism is in some sense 
captious. The welcome fact is that the President at 


last has brought Congress, anxious to dally until it has — 


the election behind it, up short. Nor is this a “must” 
demand in behalf of spending as the road to wealth, 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


detouring the Constitutional power of the courts or 
furthering some other social or economic invention, 
but a “must” demand in the cause of saving the nation 
from wars without and dire peril to our entire sta- 
bility and economy within. 

Somewhat less welcome, perhaps, is the implication 
running through the President’s argument of a “man- 
aged” country from now on. He does say, it is true, 
that “when the war is won, the powers under which I 
act automatically return to the people—to whom they 
belong.” That, as we see it, is a matter in which we 
must trust to watchfulness and prayer. Powers do not 
return to the people. They are saved for the people 
only by the people themselves constantly standing 
guard. Yet there is a war threatening even worse 
things and the people have, whatever their private 
fears, to trust those in authority. 
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$25,000 

EVERAL months ago we commented upon Mrs. 

Roosevelt’s somewhat casual reference in “My 
Day” to an idea she had picked up somewhere about 
the desirability of imposing taxes in such way that 
no one would be left with an income greater than 
$25,000 a year. Our comment took the direction of 
predicting that some time we would see this happy 
thought echoed in some important state paper recom- 
mending action in behalf of the well-being of the 
nation. 

Sure enough, it did so appear, and now in the most 
recent message of the President to Congress we find it 
repeated with a specific recommendation that it be 
included in the pending tax bill, with the added argu- 
ment that it would give “assurance that the sacrifices 
required by war are being equitably shared.” 

Being, by perhaps not altogether unhappy circum- 
stance, wholly without the pale of those who would 
be affected by any such tax ceiling on income and even 
knowing less than a handful of men likely to be so 
affected, we are free to suggest that, in our opinion, 
this is sheer buncombe. Who is to say whether the 
sum mentioned is more or less than should be re- 
served to one individual or another who may be de- 
voting many times that to good works, be definitely 
committed to plans involving scores or perhaps hun- 
dreds of people, or in some other fashion be so situ- 
ated that such a seizure of his entire income would 
penalize others, perhaps entire institutions or com- 
munities, to a much greater degree than the taxpayer 
himself ? 

Nor do we quite see the magic of the specific sum 
of $25,000. Surely allowance of a gross tax-free in- 
come of $5,000, or even $3,000, would have been even 
more successful in eliciting the response, “Hurray, 
he’s sure going after those who grind the faces of 
the poor.” 
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UNTIMEWORTHY 


EOPLE here and there have written us to make 
sure that we fail not in “replying” to the piece 
in a recent issue of Time under the caption of “Non- 
poisonous Bread.” Despite the kindly urging of 


these readers we are, in this particular instance, com- 
pelled to default. It simply is not possible to “reply” 
to an article so grossly stupid as is this purported 
review and summary of Professor Sherman’s excellent 
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book, “Modern Bread From the Viewpoint of Nutri- 
tion.” 

Not only does Time’s writer inexcusably distort 
Professor Sherman’s text in order, we assume, to make 
it “Timeworthy,” but, beginning with the caption 
already quoted and with the startling opening sen- 
tence, “bread is no longer slow poison,” the story 
contains so many patently untruthful statements that 
merely to separate the facts from their surroundings 
of misstatement is a difficult task. There is, for 
instance, almost no commercial bread made from flour 
containing the wheat germ, no one, so far as we know, 
ever has suggested that bread containing germ and 
whole milk should be called by a name other than 
bread, the consumption of bread has not declined 
because of absence of vitamins but entirely for quite 
unrelated economic causes and, finally, “enriched 
bread” is not next best to anything but is given defi- 
nite preference by the whole body of nutritional 
authority and equally positive approval by the high- 
est authority of government. 

In company no doubt with most of its other boasted 
more than a million readers, we like, respect and 
admire Time for its original, in many respects unique 
and presumably factual reporting and interpreting of 
the world’s news. We neither respect nor admire it 
for most of its editorializing in its news reporting, 
and in this we doubtless have plenty of sincere and 
frequently regretful company. Yet curiously we al- 
most never have seen a story in Time on a subject of 
which we ourselves have exact knowledge that we did 
not find its report in some part inexact, in some 
sense distorted. This story about “nonpoisonous 
bread” is specifically to the point. Its sheer stupidity 
alone makes it most “unTimeworthy.” 
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SERIO-COMEDIES OF WARTIME 


ROM a considerably delayed-in-the-mails issue of 

our Liverpool contemporary, Milling, we learn 
that at Rochdale (incidentally the birthplace of ideal- 
istic co-operation) two defendants were fined a total 
of £150 for wasting 237 loaves of bread; another 
person was assessed £30 for selling wheat without a 
license, and his customer was fined even more, £100. 
Finally a farmer—it could not happen here—was 
compelled to pay £5 for using threshed wheat un- 
lawfully. 

Eire justice, according to the same authentic news 
summary, apparently is better tempered to the fatted 
calf, for there an offender was fined a paltry £3 for 
making £200 to £300 profit in a single week. This, 
for reasons which will be clear to many readers, could 
not have been a flour miller, although it well might 
have been a baker, since elsewhere in its columns 
Milling tells about bakers in that country being caught 
selling “fancy bread,” made by using an undue pro- 
portion of flour and thus getting more for a 22-ounce 
loaf than the legal price of a 32-ounce loaf. 

Then we learn that authorities at Sheffield, Eng- 
land, are keeping an eye out for a woman who, it 
is claimed, discovered that by sifting “national meal” 
through a silk stocking the white flour content could 
be extracted, leaving the branny part to be fed to 
pigs and poultry. It was reported that this rare 
refinement of the milling process was being resorted 
to chiefly to secure white flour for use in making 
Yorkshire puddings. ‘ 

Finally, we come to another item of serio-comic 
news,—a reference to a letter addressed to the press 
by Sir E. Graham-Little, M.P., in which he applied 
the word “ominous” to the open demand of a London 
newspaper that “white bread should be restored to its 
former position of general consumption.” A little 
while ago Sir E. Graham-Little, M.P., dignified us 
by assuring us we were quite wrong in insisting that 
white bread is better for people than bread made of 
wheatmeal or any other kind of bread made from 
flour with the cowfeed left in. We suspect that 
Member Graham-Little will find other signs of “om- 
inous” public reaction as time marches. 
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FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
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THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbis. WICHITA, KANSAS 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.“ 











Historical Mill 
to Give Scrap Iron 
for War Needs 


or authorities of Spring Mills, 

near Milford, N. J., have planned to 
demolish the old Anderson grist mill so 
that the several tons of scrap iron and 
other material in the building can be 
given to government salvage agencies to 
help the war cause. 

The act will leave vacant a spot on 
which there has been a mill since the east 
bank of the Delaware was first settled 
in the eighteenth century. Stones from 
the foundation of the first of the long 
line of mills still remain in the ground 
there, and perhaps the Anderson mill 
will not be the last to be located on the 
site. 

The long history of these mills is an 
interesting one. Indian wars must have 
raged around that first, which eventually 
gave the little settlement around it its 
name of Spring Mills. During the years 
that followed the founding of the village, 
the property evidently passed through 
many hands. It is mentioned in records 
of the year 1747. In the field notes of 
Robert Emley, a surveyor who marked 
out the boundaries of some of the earl- 
iest grants to settlers in Hunterdon 
County, the “road to Petit’s Mill” is 
spoken of. Holland twp. records reveal 
that a Mr. Ritchie purchased it in 1775. 

In 1790, after the revolution, it is re- 
corded that William Godley bought the 
property from John Cooley. In 1793 
the new owner took down the tottering 
old mill, planning to replace it with a 
new one. As he dug to build the new 
foundation, he discovered the remains of 
the base of a mill still older than the one 
he had just demolished. Mr. Godley not 
only rebuilt the mill, but he constructed 
a saw mill on the site also. 

Both mills gave good service for many 
years. Then in 1835 Augustus Godley, 
who had inherited the property, took 
down the two plants and invested the 
family fortune in a handsome stone mill. 
This caught the eye of Jacob R. Ander- 
son, who bought it, together with 161, 
acres of land. The year was 1852. The 
mill then became “Anderson’s grist mill,” 
the name by which it is known to this 
day. 

On April 4, 1861, while the Civil War 
was raging, this mill burned down. It 
was rebuilt within the year, however. 
Food was important for the boys in bat- 
tle, and the mill was going to do its part. 
Jacob Anderson, grandson of Jacob An- 
derson, captain of state troops during 
the revolution, saw to that. 

Shifting of economic centers and the 
disappearance of the self-sufficient com- 
munity silenced its wheels after the turn 
of the century. It served various pur- 
poses in turn and was finally abandoned. 
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INSTITUTE MATERIAL SHOWN 

New York, N. Y.—Material from the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, was 
shown at a recent meeting of the New 
York City Dietetics Association by Miss 
Pauline Murrah, chairman of the asso- 
ciation. Miss Murrah, who is director 
of Red Cross nutrition services in the 
north Atlantic area of nine states, will 
also use the institute’s material in Red 
Cross nutrition work. 
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vy (\' Made Good” Since 1855 
cemmantIAL MILLING CO. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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OTHING is known of the mills of 
N Liverpool, England, and very lit- 

tle of the town itself, before the 
year 1257, the starting point of the local 
milling history. 

It is, however, impossible to avoid the 
conjecture that the town, a chartered 
port, and seat of a royal castle, in 1206, 
possessed some kind of a mill other than 
querns earlier than 1257. A horse-mill 
was doubtless set up in the castle; prob- 
ably at the same “bakehouse” which 
subsequently was included in the Extent 
This bakery was 
repaired in 1476, and kept in use till 
about 1670. 

One or more water-mills also would, 


of Liverpool in 1347. 


no doubt, have begun to cope with the 
necessities of the increasing population. 
One point, however, is certain. The 
charter by King John, Earl of Morton, 
in 1206 had made no allusion to milling 
soke, and therefore, as lord of the manor, 
he had tacitly reserved it. 

Before long, the manorial rights had 
passed to Robert de Ferrars, Earl of 
Derby. In the Extent of the manor for 
1257, Henry de Lee, bailiff, accounts for 
£10 for the fee-farme of the town of 
Liverpool, including “two water-mills and 
one windmill.” 

On the forfeiture of the 
estates, Henry conferred them, including 
Liverpool, on Edmund Crouchback, by 
whom the three mills were leased out to 


Ferrars’ 


some holders, not now known, but very 
probably the general body of the bur- 
gesses. Thus was established the milling 
soke of Liverpool, as well as the system 
of leasing and subleasing which continued 
to prevail so long as the soke existed. 

Eastham, standing out on -the open 
heathlands beyond the town, with its 
brook coursing down beside the busy 
mills that centered at this spot the mill- 
ing trade of Liverpool for centuries, no 
doubt was a pleasant place. 

But after the decay of the water-mills, 
the little stream flowed useless and neg- 
lected below the huge king’s windmill 
that long stood there. In 1561 it is to be 
recognized under the sorry cognomen of 
“the long diche called the common diche 
upon the sowth p’tie of the galow felde.” 

A windmill succeeded the water-mills 
at Eastham, and till the eighteenth cen- 
tury the neighborhood remained the site 
for most of the windmills of the town. 
The allusion to the water-mills in 1257 
comprises also mention of an existing 
windmill; this being only 66 years after 
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The Early Mills of Liverpool 


the date of the first known windmill of 
Europe. 

It is seen to be still existing in 1297; 
and again in 1326, when it is valued at 
26s, as against 24s per annum for the 
remaining water-mill. It was doubtless 
“the mill of Liverpool” for the repair of 
which, in 1342, the verderers of the 
duchy forest of West Derby reported 
that two oaks had been cut down in the 
time of Gilbert of Haydock, seneschal. 
Though no indication yet appears as to 
site, its identity may definitely be decided 
as that of the windmill at Eastham. 

In 1357 several representative bur- 
gesses received from the duke a lease of 
“our town of Liverpool and all our mills 
of the said town.” These mills are to 
be identified as those of Eastham and 
Townsend, respectively. 

In 1450 “our two mills” are again spe- 
cifically mentioned as leased out singly 
and apart from the town. Edward 
Crosse, receiver for the crown in 1451, 
thus accounted for their rentals: 

“18s 4d for the farm of the windmill 
called New Mylne, as devised to Robert 
More for a term of years by indenture 
in his possession ; 

“26s 8d for the farm of another wind- 
mill there [in Liverpool], called Etton 
Mylne, as demised to John Flecher for 
a term of years.” 

The so-called “new mill” was that of 
Townsend; its rental being only one half 
that of Eastham, then and later the larg- 
est and most important king’s mill in Liv- 
erpool. The above compotus proves that 
it was not a “new mill,” like Townsend. 

In that next century occurs almost the 
only evidence in the town books of the 
corporation exercising a control of the 
mills. Two enactments were transcribed 
in the records of 1558 from a book of 
precedents of about 1541, which is stated 
to have been then presented to the mayor. 

“It is ordered by the Great Inquest 
[the chief assembly of the year] that no 
man shall sell any ground malt within 
the town, upon pain for every fault xijd; 
except the millers their toll malt.” 

The practice of evading soke by pur- 
chasing flour and malt ready ground at 
some mill outside the town, began to 
creep into many astricted districts at this 
period. It is found to be prohibited at 
various places throughout the country, as 
by regulations of the Millers Guild at 
York, and soke restrictions at Wakefield. 
At Chester it was suppressed by stringent 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


for : 


EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider .... 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 
() } 


x * 


Factories Conveniently Located 





OFFICES - 
New York Buffalo _ Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown, Mass. 





PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 








LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. . 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 





CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS*™ 
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WICHITA 
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221, 223, 224, 225 
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CANADA’S FLOUR ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 
PROVES UNSATISFACTORY 


ANADIAN food control authorities must be thinking very seriously about the 
situation created by the regulations for production of flour with an adequate 


vitamin content. 


It must be clear to those responsible for these regulations that the 


plan is not satisfactory and that public interest in the idea of more vitamins in the 


ordinary loaf of bread is rapidly waning. There may be some sections of the country 


where interest is greater than in others but the broad fact of the matter is that 


the policy upon which the government set so high a value some months ago is not 


yielding the desired results. 


The amount of vitamin B: added to the consumer’s loaf 


of bread is not sufficient to make any material difference in the public health. 


The milling industry has carried out to the limit its obligation to give this ap- 


proved bread a fair trial and so have the bakers, but results have not justified the 
Nor is it at all likely that further effort 


cost and inconvenience of the experiment. 


along the same line will produce better results. 


Both of these industries are willing 


enough to carry on the experiment indefinitely, but, since it is clear that the attempt 


to get the required amount of vitamins into the bread by manipulating the flour ex- 


traction from wheat has failed the control authorities concerned would be well ad- 


vised to try again on a different footing entirely. Everybody knows that the required 


elements are in the wheat but it is equally clear that no milling process can be de- 
vised which will transfer enough of these from the grain to the bread and at the 
same time please the public taste sufficiently to maintain the per capita consumption. 

Sooner or later Canada will have to accept the plan so successfully used in the 


United States for accomplishing this dietary reform. 


Adding the required amount 


of vitamins synthetically is the only known and proven way of getting the result at 


which Canada was aiming when the present policy was adopted. 


By this means 


alone can the vitamin content of bread be controlled scientifically and with the de- 


gree of precision which the problem requires. 


A.H.B. 





$10,000,000 Credit Will Finance 
Russian Wheat, Flour Purchases 


Toronto, Ont.—The government of 
Canada _ has measure by 
which a credit of $10,000,000 has been 


extended to Russia for the purpose of 


approved a 


buying Canadian wheat and flour for use 
during the months immediately ahead. 
This country realizes that Russia must 
have food and have it in abundance from 
every possible source of supply if she is 
to remain at her best during the coming 
The amount stated will be ex- 
ceeded to almost any possible extent if 
and whenever that becomes necessary. 
The arrangement is called a loan for the 
time being but it is really a gift so far 


winter. 


as any present desire for repayment is 
concerned. 

Whatever the amount of these ship- 
ments of foodstuffs may become as time 
goes on the question of settlement will 
not arise until the war is over and the 


ss 


United Nations get together on some 
scheme of liquidation which will be in the 
nature of an all-round cancellation of 
sums owing. For bookkeeping reasons 
the amount is presently stated and the 
terms of payment specified but there will 
be no question about extensions till the 
real time for liquidation arrives. Con- 
siderable amounts of Canadian wheat 
and flour have been shipped to Russia 
in months gone by all of which will be 
charged against this present credit. 

The British government is involved in 
this transaction to the extent that much 
of the wheat and flour shipped is being 
taken from stocks on hand at seaboard 
for account of the motherland. Canada 
will replace the quantities so borrowed 
from time to time, the grain and flour 
needed for this purpose being brought 
down to seaboard from stocks now in 
store west of the Great Lakes. 





Canadian Government Controls 
Shipping Space to West Indies 


Toronto, Ont.—For the guidance of 
exporters of goods to the British West 
Indies the Department of Trade and 
Commerce in one of its weekly trade 
papers supplies information with regard 
to shipments to those islands. The de- 
partment explains that it has been found 
necessary to set up a system of shipping 
priorities. Under this system foodstuffs 
and related commodities have a first pri- 


ority. Since inauguration of control very 
little space has been available for any- 
thing but essential foodstuffs and this 
situation is likely to obtain for some 
weeks to come. 

In order that exporters may secure 
shipping space to British Guiana, Trini- 
dad, Barbados and other colonies in the 
eastern group of the British West Indies, 
it is necessary for them to apply to the 


Colonial Supply Liaison, 1139 Connec- 
ticut Avenue N.W., Washington, D. C., 
which controls the allocation of space. 
In addition, Canadian exporters should 
advise the Commercial Intelligence Serv- 
ice, Department of Trade and Commerce, 


Ottawa, which 1s co-operating. In the 
case of flour and other grain products, 
packing house products, fish and other 
foodstuffs, semimonthly statements show- 
ing commitments to the various colonies 
should be forwarded to Ottawa regu- 
larly. ; 

The allocation of the limited space 
available is dependent upon instructions 
received from the several colonies through 
Colonial Supply Liaison. Furthermore, 
no space will be offered by the steam- 
ship lines except as authorized by the 
Canadian Shipping Board acting in con- 
junction with Colonial Supply Liaison 
and the Commercial Intelligence Service. 

In so far as Jamaica is concerned, the 
allocation of shipping space is controlled 
by the Chairman of Imports, Exports 
and Prices Board, Kingston, Jamaica, 
who supplies detailed allocations of space 
for each shipping opportunity to the 
shipping companies concerned through 
the Canadian Shipping Board. Importers 
in Jamaica are notified of such alloca- 
tions and they in turn inform Canadian 
exporters. All applications for space 
should be made to Jamaica. 
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CANADA’S RECORD SUGAR CROP 

WinnireG, Man.—A record sugar pro- 
duction for Manitoba is expected by 
officials of the Manitoba Sugar Co. 
Farmers began their beet harvest this 
week. The yield is expected to reach 
almost 180,000 tons from the 14,200 
acres planted, indicating a sugar output 
in excess of 30,000,000 Ibs. 
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BIG SAVING IN SIGHT FROM 
LOWER GRAIN HANDLING COST 
Vancouver, B. C.—Grain interests on 

this coast are much interested in reports 
from Ottawa to the effect that $5,000,000 
or more, it is figured, will be saved by 
the wheat growers of western Canada 
this year in lower costs of handling and 
storing their product. 

The subject has been under discussion 
at Ottawa for some time and while it 
is understood that a decision has been 
reached but as all such problems pri- 
marily devolve on the Canada Wheat 
Board, it will be for that body to make 
the announcement. 

The reduction for handling charges 
will be Ic bu. As regards storage the 
change is less substantial. Instead of 
being one forty-fifth of a cent per bushel 
it will be one fiftieth of a cent. 

The decision is apparently a compro- 
mise of the offer of the Midland Pacific 
Terminal Co. of Vancouver, made offi- 
cially to the board on July 27. Midland 
Pacific suggested that “prevailing condi- 
tions justify a reduction in existing serv- 
ice charges of 11,c in the present mar- 
gin on street wheat.” The Ottawa an- 
nouncement indicates that the board feels 











eC TREC OPED AMEE 
CANADIAN FARM CASH 
INCOME HIGHER 


WINNIPEG, Man. — Cash income 
from the sale of farm products in 
the Dominion for the first six months 
of 1942 amounted to $399,200,000, or 
more than $55,000,000 greater than for 
the same period in 1941, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Income from wheat was sharply low- 
er in the first half of 1942 as com- 
pared with the same period of 1941. 


| ARSE RARE OER ORNRIRI RACE Ht 
that Ie is sufficient. The reductions 


apply only to line elevators and not to 
terminal houses. 
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SUGAR RATION PROMOTES 
CANADIAN PASTRY TRADE 


Toronto, Ont.—Sugar rationing as it 
is known in Canada is working out to the 
advantage of commercial bakers through 
the fact that housewives grow tired of 
trying to do a bit of baking now and 
then without having at their command 
a sufficiency of sugar. Generally, they 
find it easier to buy what they may want 
in the way of cakes and biscuits. An 
occasional pie is about all the baking 
they attempt. 

Another advantage the retail baker is 
finding in the rationing and control meas- 
ures of these wartimes is that cutting 
down deliveries has actually increased the 
volume of his sales. More people come 
to his counters for pastry than he be- 
lieved possible when the delivery system 
was curtailed. Now he is well pleased 
with the results of control and hopes 
this will last long enough to cause the 
public to forget that there ever was 
such a thing as delivery of pastry prod- 
ucts by bakers. 
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DRAWBACK TO BE PAID 
ON AUG. 1 DELIVERIES 


Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has issued instructions to all 
mills stating that the drawback, which 
is the difference between the average 
price estimated to have been paid and 
the appropriate price on wheat ground 
for domestic use, will be paid for flour 
delivered on and after Aug. 1, pursuant 
to sales contracts made on and after 
that date. 

The instructions said that the draw- 
back would be paid monthly on presen- 
tation and approval of claims on all de- 
livered sales of flour made in the preced- 
ing month except the delivered sales 
made against contracts entered into 
prior to Aug. 1. 

The provisions apply only to western 
Canada grain trades and not to wheat 
grown in Ontario or elsewhere. The 
drawback, the instructions said, applies 
only to wheat ground into flour for do- 
mestic human consumption and will not 
be paid on wheat ground into flour for 
export from Canada. 
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THE BRITISH WHEAT HARVEST 
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German Incendiary Bombs Cause Little Damage 





Lonpon, Eno.—A_ generation ago if 
there was one thing in the way of crop 
and market news which was devoured 
with interest by every miller and most 
of the bakers in the United Kingdom 
it was the cables from Chicago respect- 
ing the crops in the United States. In 
the latter part of the last century and 
the early part of this century the im- 
portance of such news was unquestion- 
able. In fact, it was pre-eminently from 
the United States that a large proportion 
of this country’s imports of wheat and 
flour was drawn and the Chicago wheat 
prices were the most dominant factor 
in influencing the markets of the world. 

Since then many things have occurred 
to increase the influence exerted on world 
wheat prices by factors other than the Chi- 
cago market, but during all the past 40 
years, apart from the periods of war- 
time control, the homegrown crop in 
Britain has been almost impotent as 
a factor in influencing prices. One gov- 
ernment has followed another and each 
has shown indifference as to whether a 
wheat crop was grown or not in this 
country. That was the farmers’ busi- 
ness and not the government’s. Even 
the lessons learned during the 1914-18 
war were soon forgotten. 

The present war, however, brought the 
government up with a jump as regards 
home production, and when Mr. Church- 
ill became prime minister he appointed 
to the post of minister of agriculture, 
R. S. Hudson, and subsequent events 
have proved this choice was a wise one. 
Mr. Hudson has the knack of getting 
things done. He does not merely sit 
at Whitehall and wield the pen. He has 
gone out into the country areas and 
talked with the farmers and farm work- 
ers himself in a blunt but convincing 
way, has gained their confidence and 
inspired them to do what few, if any, 
people with agricultural experience would 
have thought possible. 

Now this country is reaping its third 
wartime harvest and it is a bumper one— 
but that is due to Providence and not 
to the minister or the agriculturists. It 
is a crop, however, from an area in- 
creased by 50% from the pre-war figure 
and for that the minister and the farm- 
ers can take full credit. At the moment 
the premier anxiety is to get it har- 
vested. A large proportion of farmers’ 
sons and workers are in the armed forces 
and to a large extent the harvest is be- 
ing gathered in by the Women’s Land 
Army, Italian prisoners of war, school 
boys, for whom camps have been formed. 
voluntary helpers from the towns and 
by men released temporarily from the 
forces. 

In 1937 Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland produced about 57,000 bus of 
wheat as their contribution toward the 
total requirements of somewhere about 





300,000 bus. The yield of the wheat 
crops in the United States that year was 
875,680,000 bus. This country’s small 
crop in those days was lightly esteemed, 
but now British farmers are being urged 
to plow up an additional 500,000 or 
600,000 acres and to sow an equivalent 
increase with wheat toward the 1943 
harvest. The German airmen have been 
making repeated efforts to fire the crops 
in the eastern counties—the area in which 
most wheat is grown—but, fortunately, 
with little success. The amount of rain 
which has fallen during the last two 
months, while delaying the ripening and 
harvesting of the crop, has kept the top 
soil in a damp condition. This with 
the moisture in the crops themselves 








has rendered the incendiary bombs 
dropped in the fields innocuous. 
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AXIS PRESSES EUROPEAN FARMERS 


Lonpon, Enoe.—According to the dip- 
lomatic correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, farmers in countries occupied 
by the Axis are showing great reluc- 
tance to giving up their grain for sale 
at the official fixed prices. The regula- 


tions to enforce that every pound of 
grain shall be squeezed from the farmers 
are stringent. Particular care is taken 
to prevent leakages when threshing or 
milling takes place. In Hungary, wheat, 
rye, barley and oats can be threshed 
only under official control and farmers 
are forbidden to use flails. In France, 
the pseudo-Socialist “Effort” declares 
that it is absolutely necessary for thresh- 
ing to be supervised to prevent the 
farmers from selling their wheat in the 
black market. In those parts of Poland 
which were under German occupation 
the Nazi governor has promised farmers 
who fulfill their delivery quota that they 
will be granted additional land. Reports 
from Roumania state that premiums are 
being offered to farmers to encourage 
quick and complete harvesting and that 
the fixed prices for corn are being sus- 
pended for two months. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





DEATH OF BRISTOL GRAIN MERCHANT 

Lonpvon, Eno.—The death occurred re- 
cently of Joseph Holman, for many 
years chairman and managing director 
of the grain firm of Blood, Holman & 
Co., Ltd., Bristol. His estate amounts 
to about $200,000. He was well known 
in London as well as Bristol, being a 
member of the Baltic Shipping and Mer- 
cantile Exchange. He had had a long 
life, having completed 88 years. 





HANDLING OF GRAIN CROPS 
BIG BUSINESS FOR BANKS 


Toronto, Ont.—The sale and handling 
of grain crops provides the chartered 
banks of Canada with their largest source 
of loans. On Oct. 31, 1941, Canadian 
banks. had loaned $292,400,000 on the se- 
curity of western grain out of total loans 
of $1,200,000,000. The next largest 
group of borrowers in Canada comprised 
manufacturers with a total of $245,000,- 
000. Loans on grain are arranged largely 
through elevator organizations which re- 
quire the money to pay farmers when 
they deliver their grain. As the grain 
passes into the hands of the Wheat 
Board or other buyers the elevator or- 
ganizations receive payment and then re- 
pay the banks. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





DEATH OF A. E. DARBY 

Winnirec, Man.—A. E. Darby, for- 
mer secretary of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, died in Ottawa on Sept. 11. 
He was 62 years old. Since early in 
1941 he had been associated with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Prior to 1931 Mr. Darby was a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture, and from 1912 until 1923 he was 
a member of the editorial staffs of at 
least four Canadian newspapers. He was 
born in 1880 at Sheffield, Eng. 

Mr. Darby was a son of the late Dr. 
W. Evans Darby, Congregational clergy- 
man, who was well known in the United 
States as secretary of the London Peace 
Society. 


K. A. POWELL IS ACCLAIMED 
WINNIPEG EXCHANGE HEAD 


Winnirec, Man.—K. A. Powell, presi- 
dent of Hallet & Carey, Ltd., was elected 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change by acclamation at the annual 
meeting held here last week. He suc- 
ceeds S. A. Searle. Other acclamations 
were C. E. Graham and Alexander Chris- 
tie, vice presidents. 

New members elected to the council 
were R. R. Emerson, Stanley N. Jones, 
R. C. Reece, A. C. Reid, John B. Rich- 
ardson and S. A. Searle. Members of the 
council having one more year to serve 
are W. J. Dowler, H. L. Flood, C. C. 
Head, John W. Horn, George S. Mathie- 
son and Clarence H. Smith. 

The committee of arbitration includes 
John B. Fisher, F. O. Fowler, G. N. 
Heimbecker, R. N. Hickman, N. L. 
Leach, R. A. Purves and H. Sellers. 
Those elected to the committee on ap- 
peals include W. J. Dowler, H. L. Flood, 
H. Gauer, C. E. Hayles, Douglas Laird, 
W. A. Murphy and E, S. Parker. 

Difficuities faced by the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange in operating under the 
price ceiling were discussed by Mr. 
Searle in his review of the year’s activi- 
ties. The impact of the price ceiling 
decree had not immediately been felt 
in trading for domestic use, because sup- 
plies were adequate to meet all demands. 
However, when the prices advanced in 
United States markets, the lecal market 
was affected, and prices muved in sym- 
pathy. 

Rye, for example, reached the ceiling 








CANADIAN WHEAT FOR 
STARVING GREEKS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, J. A. MacKin- 
non, has announced that Canada is 
prepared to give Greece 15,000 tons 
of wheat a month as a gift to feed 
the starving people of that country. 
Mr.MacKinnon states that_consider- 
able quantities have already gone for- 
ward. Under international agreement 
eight Swedish ships have been made 
available for the transport of the 
grain. In bushels the shipments will 
amount to more than 500,000 monthly. 





price on Jan. 14, whereas in the United 
States the price advance continued for 
another two weeks. This raised the ques- 
tion of the liability of members of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange who failed to 
make delivery on rye contracts at the 
ceiling price, when obviously the loss to 
the buyer might be based on the value 
of the commodity in another market many 
cents per bushel higher than Winnipeg. 
It was an unparalleled situation. 

The tightness in May oats and barley, 
Mr. Searle recalled, had prompted the 
council, with some reluctance, to restrict 
trading in July oats and barley to con- 
tracts already in existence. Such action 
was interference with the normal func- 
tion of the market, but seemed to be 
justified by the emergency. 

An almost fatal impact with the ceil- 
ing came as a result of the change in 
the price of wheat established by the 
government, from 70c to 90c bu. A 
ceiling had been set for domestic flour 
based on the old price. 

The producer could not be expected 
to sell his wheat at a price lower than 
that set by the government, but if there 
was no lower price how was the miller 
to bridge the gap between the flour 
ceiling and a new cost of 90¢? 

It appeared that the wheat market 
could not function, Mr. Searle said, and 
there were some who favored discontinu- 
ance of trading. Fortunately, he added, 
the government took a long view, and a 
method was evolved to permit the market 
to function, though with a much smaller 
volume of trade. He felt it should be a 
matter of satisfaction to all members 
that the exchange system of trading had 
been deemed best for the economy of the 
country. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FARM TO FARM MOVEMENT 
OF FEED AND SEED ALLOWED 
Toronto, Ont.— Announcement has 
been made by the Canadian Wheat Board 
that there are no restrictions on farm to 
farm transactions in grains for feed and 
seed purposes and sales made direct by 
producers to feeders (not for resale). 
It should be understood, however, such 
transactions must not involve the use of 
licensed elevator facilities or railway 
cars. If they do they must come within 
the quotas and all other regulations and 
instructions of the board. 
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tends fermentation 
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(Continued from page 29.) 
The other Liverpool regu- 
lation of 1541 was: 


prosecutions. 


“Every miller, upon warning to them 
given, shall bring their toll dish to mas- 
ter mayor to [be proved of] a lawful size 
and sealed, upon pain of vjd.” This was 
a salutary usage, already of very general 
observance. 

In 1644 the corporation prayed to be 
granted “windmilnes,” but the Cromwel- 
lian legislature issued an order which 
empowered them to seize only “a wind- 
milne.” This was that of Townsend, the 
only one left on the Molyneux estate in 
Liverpool. The other, Eastham mill, 
had apparently been destroyed during 
the siege that had closed with the cap- 
ture of the town by the royalists, June 
2, 1644. 

In 1660 the Restoration changed the 
face of affairs; and the erstwhile royalist 
corporation, that had sought to curry 
favor with and bribe Charles I, and then, 
in his waning days, had become parliamen- 
tarian and accepted sequestrated royalist 
properties, once more sailed safely with 
the times, and became royalist. On Aug. 
20, 1660, it sought to avoid the frown of 
Charles 11 by a complete surrender of 
its lately acquired burgage rents: 

“The fee-farme rent of £14 6s 8d, 
lately purchased by this town, shall be 
granted and resigned to the King’s Maj- 
esty by a, grant under the town’s seal, 
with an humble address.” 

Townsend mill does not appear in the 
records for nearly a century after 1257 
when Eastham windmill was in existence. 
Duke Henry, who died in 1361, had pos- 
sessed in Liverpool “two windmills and 
a horsemill.” One of the two windmills 
was that of Eastham; the other, that of 
Townsend. In an Extent of the duke’s 
possessions in 1347 they had been stated 
to be worth 10 marks (£6 13s 4d) per 
annum. In the receiver’s accounts for 
1348, they were leased, together with 
the farm of the markets, ferry-boats, etc., 
to John, son of William del More, the 
same William More who for his redoubt- 
able deeds at Poitiers in 1356 was created 
a knight-banneret on the field. 

By the year 1450 Townsend windmill 
appears to have been rebuilt, and in the 
compotus of Crosse for that year, it is 
designated the “New mill.” 

The order of Queen Mary enforcing 
the soke of the royal mills in 1557 lost 
its force in the town within compara- 
tively few years, and by the year 1587 
disaffection had long been rife among 
Headed by two future 
mayors, Giles Brooke and John Bird, 


the burgesses. 


they had deserted Eastham and Towns- 
Instead, they ground at Crosse’s 
Middle mill and _ illicit horse-mills and 
water-mills within the town, and at dis- 
tant rural mills, even also at one across 
the Mersey at Birkenhead. 

In 1668 the rent of Townsend mill and 


end. 


the horse-mill being debited by the cor- 
poration to John Moore, Esq., shows 
that they were now mortgaged; the mort- 
gagee being a London relative of the 
family. 

Under circumstances of so untoward 
a character Moore hopelessly abandoned 
the task of attempting to enforce the 
soke of Townsend in the usual way by 
actions at law. With his disastrous ex- 
perience, well might he pray as in one 
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of his letters to “my onely deare,” his 
wife, June 1670, “God blease alle men 
from suites.” 

Instead, then, of resorting to suits, he 
adopted the expedient of securing at 
least the custom of the tenants on his 
own private estate. He inserted in leases 
of lands and tenements a clause that the 
holder should grind at one of his mills 
at Townsend, or the horse-mill, or Bootle 
mill. 

The framing of leases in this form had 
become a very general affair throughout 
the kingdom, and obviously was a com- 
monplace precaution against mills being 
deserted by tenants of the lands of the 
millowners. 

About 1676 Sir Edward Moore com- 
piled a rental or survey for the use of 
his son. Of Townsend, the core of the 
entire milling estate, “the windmill you 
hold in fee-farine of the king,” he en- 
joined: 

“The Windmill. This you hold in fee- 
farme of the king at the rent of 30s a 
year, which, considering that your ances- 
tors built it, and are forced to keep a 
carrier, the which is a man and a horse 
charges more than ordinary; which to- 
gether with the daily repairs and casual- 
ties is as much near as the mill is worth 
or more, had you not so many tenants of 
your own which are great bread bakers 
and are bound to grind with you at some 
of your mills. 

“Remember there can never any more 
mills be erected within the manor of 
Liverpool but what are now in being; 
for this reason, yours is the king’s mill, 
and you pay him a great rent and are 
at the charges of at least £12 per annum 
upon the maintenance of a man and a 
horse for carrying, and at least £5 per 
annum for repairs and £9 per annum 
board wages for a miller: which in all 
[with 30s rent] amounts to £27 10s per 
annum that must go in ready money out 
of purse yearly: besides, if a casualty 
by stress of wind come, which often falls 
out, the mill may be damnified 10, 20, 30, 
40 or more of pounds.” 

In 1677 the corporation obtained from 
Lord Molyneux a 1,000-year lease of the 
fee-farme of the town. Moore’s superior 
lords were now the commonalty which 
had ever been active in hostility to his 
mills. This, as he finally must surely 
have foreseen, would soon render all his 
advice for their preservation needless. 

In 1678, at the age of but 44 years, 
the last and most notable of the king's 
millers of Liverpool, following his ances- 
tors and his ancient predecessor in the 
craft, William the son of Adam, was 
buried within the fane of St. Nicholas’ 
by “the Sea Bancke called the White 
Acres.” His younger son, Sir Cleave 
Moore, was left heir to the mortgage 
estates and mills. 

For some few years longer Sir Cleave 
continued the struggle, but, except @ 
trifling item in 1672 regarding the work 
ing of the mill on Sunday, we hear noth 
ing of Townsend. In 1689 the distressed 
owner witnessed the first overt act of 
the corporation for the abolition of the 
ancient soke in the town. 

“Upon the second petition of William 
Hands he is granted a lease of three lives 
for Thompson’s croft: his former fine of 
£4 remitted, and twelvepence yearly rent 
to continue, provided he lays out £100 
upon the premises upon a windmill, and 
continues it in good repair, and so leaves 
it at the expiration of his lease.” 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








“TIME LOVES BREAD!’—Shake- 
spearean “I must be cruel to be kind” 
philosophy seems to be the technique 
of Time’s book reviewers. For, accord- 
ing to a telegram from Time’s publishers, 
the “slow poison” reviewer who wrote 
about Dr. Henry C. Sherman’s book 
(see editorial on page 27 of this issue 
and, if you missed it, what we wrote for 
this page last week) really “loves bread.” 
When the wheaten loaf was referred to 
as “our enemy,” protests Time’s tele- 
gram, that was not the reviewer's atti- 
tude—it was Dr. Sherman’s. 

This confession of faith, if it proves 
anything, merely that 
neither T'ime’s publishers nor its review- 
er carefully read Dr. Sherman’s book 
or accurately reflected his opinions as 
outlined in the book or in his previously 
published attitudes and opinions. 


goes to show 


it is heartening to hear 
telegraphically, that it— 
through the careful anonymity of its 
reviewer—is a lover of bread. We 
should like to hear more about this, and 
suggest that the subject might well be 
made into a bit of filler for one of those 
sprightly columns back there among the 
ads. But still we confess to a troubled 
feeling, which seems to warn us that 
perhaps it would be better for Time 
to lay off bread entirely. This little 
swatch of song from Oscar Wilde keeps 
running through our head: 


Of course 
from Time, 


Yet each man kills the thing he loves, 

By each let this be heard. 

Some do it with a bitter look; 

Some, with a flatt’ring word. 

The coward does it with a kiss. 

The brave man, with a sword. 

We should not like to have the sanc- 
tuary of the Staff of Life invaded by a 
sword—but much less would we enjoy 
seeing man’s best food friend stabbed to 


death with a kiss of words. 


RELIEF IN FALLING ROME.— 
Maybe you were under the impression 
that our relief measures and social-gain 
devices, still with us though less talked 
of in the midst of the war emergencies, 
and likely to be with us still more when 
the war is over, were modern inventions. 
If so you ought to dust off your Roman 
history book. 
for more than three centuries—just pre- 
ceding the day Rome fell, a la Gibbon— 
many thousands of citizens were fed 
daily at the expense of the state. 


It would remind you that 


reliable La 
Mare, quoting from various Roman writ- 
ers, calculates that in the time of the 
Republic the recipients numbered 60,000 
persons. Julius Cesar augmented the 
number to 320,000, but afterwards re- 
duced it to 150,000. Augustus distributed 
to 200,000; Nero added 10,000 more; 
Hadrian included the children of the 
poor, boys to 18 years and girls to 14 
years of age. Eventually, under Severus, 


The well-informed and 


the distribution was calculated at 75,000 


bus of grain per day, and under Constan- 
tine at 8,000,000 bus per annum, each 
bushel being of the weight of 20 lbs of 
12 oz each. These are large figures, con- 
sidering the time and the total popula- 
tion. 

Sixty years later, under the conjoint 
Arcadius, the 
attained 


emperors Honorius and 


free distribution proportions 


even huger still. “For the convenience 
of the lazy plebeians the monthly distri- 
butions of corn had been converted into 
a daily allowance of bread; a great num- 
ber of ovens [pistrina] were constructed 
and maintained at the public expense; 
and, at the appointed hour, each citizen 
who was furnished with a ticket, ascend- 
ed the flight of steps which had been 
assigned to his peculiar quarter or divi- 
sion of the city, and received either as a 
gift, or at a very low price, a loaf of 
bread of the weight of three pounds, for 
the use of his family.” 

At the close of the fourth century we 
find the state corn mills scattered all 
over the city. Criminals and cattle in 
vast numbers, as slavery had lately been 
abolished, ground flour wholesale to pro- 
duce the vast output that daily, under 
any circumstances, had to be maintained 
to supply the enormous civic dole. 

The manifold evils of the system, 
though fully recognized, were perforce 
retained; and the city was crowded with 
thousands of loafing idlers who, before 
long, saw the tottering Roman Empire, 
already subdivided, entirely broken up 
by the Goths. 

In the meantime, Rome ruthlessly ex- 
acted her yearly tribute of corn from her 
every province in Europe and Asia; and 
flotillas of grain ships from almost every 
sea of the known world crowded the har- 
bor of Ostia, the Liverpool of Roman 
Italy. 

In patrician mills, long before in the 
time of Pliny, so great was the magnifi- 
cence of the nobles and so lavish their dis- 
play of wealth, that even the walls of mill- 
houses were painted, and the grain pes- 
tles decorated by engraving. In the state 
mills, no such absurdity was perpetrated; 
they were well built, carefully equipped 
and stringently managed establishments. 
The usual orderly and businesslike habits 
of the Romans were, without doubt, sys- 
tematically observed upon so vital a mat- 
ter as the provision of the food supply 
of the people. 

Toward the close of the century Sextus 
Festus compiled his topography of Rome, 
“De Regionibus Urbis Rome,” in which, 
among other things, he enumerated the 
mills in each one of the 14 wards of the 
city. Of the total number, varying from 
230 to 317, most were cattle and penal 
mills of the state. Some were trade 
establishments like that of Apuleius 
owned by a woman and grinding for hire. 
Some were private bakeries attached to 





By Carroll K. Michener 








the houses of nobles, and some few were 
water-mills, then, judging by the laws of 
Honorius and Arcadius in the year 398, 
newly established. 

Thus do we perceive that government 
in ancient times not only was very much 
at home in the dole business but also had 
had a flier in the milling business. Just 
on the eve of the celebrated fall. 

~F 

No longer, we are told, will shipwreck- 
ed American sailors starve for lack of 
strength and saliva to masticate hardtack. 
The current ration, mandatory for life- 
boats, calls for softer, more nutritive, vit- 
amin-fortified biscuits, 48 to the pound, 
packed in air and moisture proof contain- 
ers. 

GOD IN THE WHEAT FIELDS.— 
A. W. Erickson, the man who “digs and 
drills” for crop facts, does no worrying 
about the huge wheat crop on the North 
American continent. “To me,” he says, 
“it’s a morale builder. When I see Al- 
mighty God in the wheat fields on our 
side nudging Nature to help I know we 
are going to win the war.” . . . Mr. 
Erickson has just been looking at Can- 
ada’s wheat crop, much of which will 
have to be piled on the ground, as was 
the case in Montana, the Dakotas and 
Kansas. The Canadian wheat piles, he 
thinks, will be the finest cold storage 
Nature can provide—better than any- 
thing man can construct. As for the 
future of this wheat he says nothing, 
but having made no political promises 
he refuses to look upon it as a burden. 





Contributors’ Corner 











A deep-dyed, hereditary journalist and 
progenitor of journalists like J. A. Leslie, 
Jr., our correspondent in Norfolk, Va., 
ought to be allowed to write his own 
biography. He will recognize the essen- 
tials, though he may be too tough in 
compression, deletion and understatement. 
At any rate here he is: 

“TIT was born at Tazewell, in the moun- 
tains of Virginia, on April 3, 1894. I 
came, as Irvin Cobb would say, ‘from an 
old, or Southern, family.’ From the pub- 
lic schools in Tazewell I went to Rich- 
mond College, which is in the University 
of Richmond, and graduated in 1916. My 
father, incidentally, had graduated from 
the same institution in 1878, 

After working as a member of the staff 
of the Richmond Virginian—now defunct 
Richmond morning paper—I went into the 
army. Served as private, corporal and 
sergeant in the Field Artillery, then went 
to officers’ training camp and was com- 
missioned second lieutenant, serving in 
that rank until the end of the war. 

“Following my release from the Army, 





’ before this thing is over. 





with no scars to speak of, I returned to 
the Virginian. Later was a member of 
the staffs of the Newport News Times. 
Herald and Daily Press. On Nov. 1, 1919, 
I came to Norfolk as a member of the 
staff of the Virginian-Pilot. 
I was married, much to my good fortune. 


Meanwhile 


“I was a member of the news stafl of 
the Virginian-Pilot for 15 years, when | 
moved over to the Ledger-Dispatch as 


J. A. Leslie, Jr. 


associate editor, in which capacity I am 
now serving. 

“I became a correspondent of THE 
NorRTHWESTERN MILLER in 1920. In no 
capacity in which I have followed journal- 
ism have I ever had a more pleasant con- 
nection. Later I became the Norfolk cor- 
respondent for FEEDSTUFFS. 

“I have a son, about to get his degree 
in journalism at the University of North 
Carolina. He is in a race against time, 
with the draft board holding the stop 
watch. I have a daughter, a junior in 
Wellesley, also addicted to journalism. 
My two brothers are co-editors of the 
Clinch Valley News, a weekly, at Taze- 
well, which my father ran for nearly 50 
years until his death in 1932. Journalism, 
then, has a strong hereditary hold upon 
my family. 

“I am a Mason, a deacon in the Baptist 
church, a member of Phi Kappa Sigma 
fraternity, of Pi Delta Epsilon, journalism 
fraternity, of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, and of a club or twv. 
I have no intense hobbies. I gave up golf 
some years ago because it took too much 
time at the wrong time. I fish whenever 
I can find a place to throw a line, and 
would be back in the Army if it were 
hard up for old men, which it may be 
I am, as you 
may suspect, a Democrat.” 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent ill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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Early Mills of Liverpool 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C:-L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 /"™ 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








We are always ready ee fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Qrerating K. City 
thern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 











(Continued from page 32.) 

This was rapidly followed by similar 
grants, and in a few years the ridge of 
high land extending southward from 
Townsend mill and Eastham became dot- 
ted with windmills possessing no soke, 
and catering in open competition for the 
grinding of all and sundry who might 
resort to them. 

With the further development of the 
town, other new mills in all directions 
covered the slope of the heathside. By 
1768, no fewer than 27 windmills besides 
one water-mill, were marked in the map 
of Liverpool. 
to the aspect of the place from the river- 
side much of the semblance of a Dutch 
landscape. 


These must have imparted 


In 1724 Sir Cleave perforce gave up 
his impossible task of attempting to en- 
force the soke of Townsend mill. Sir 
John Moore, the mortgagee, foreclosed. 
The Moore estates in Liverpool, Kirkdale 
and Bootle, including the Moore Hall in 
Liverpool and Bank Hall in Kirkdale, 
were then sold. Sir Cleave left Lanca- 
shire for the south of England, and died 
in 1730. 

Yet within half a century of the sale by 
Sir Cleave “these lands, houses, and tene- 
ments increased wonderfully in value, 
and bring in more per annum at the pres- 
ent time [1773] than they cost [at the 
last sale]; and it is well known that 
sales have been made of parts of them at 
sums equal to five times over the first 
fee-simple. 

Bank Hall, with its moat and towered 
gateway; its open timbered roofed hall 
bedecked with busts and shields; its 
courtyard wall, “whereupon was a grand 
arrangement of all the armorial acquisi- 
tions of the family on shields elevated 
like a battlement, and the date 1282”; as 
well as most of the Kirkdale and Bootle 
estates in its neighborhood, were pur- 
chased by the Earl of Derby. It was 
destroyed in 1773. Its site is covered by 
Bank Hall railway station and sidings, 
in the street of the same name. 

Finally, in 1780 it was agreed that 
“this corporation do purchase the rever- 
sion of the site of a mill, cottages and 
waste land adjoining, at the east end of 
Dale street, at the top of Shaw’s Brow, 
from Lord Derby for £300.” Shortly 
after, “the nuisance,” rich in associations 
with venerable antiquity, was destroyed. 
The £600 paid by the corporation in re- 
spect of its site and trade was the only 
payment ever made or expense ever in- 
curred by the corporation in connection 
with the extinction of the milling soke of 
Liverpool. 

The other of the rural mills in Crosse’s 
lease of 1475, was that of Wavertree. 
Beyond its constant recurrence in the 
town leases till the sale of 1629, little 
record seems to remain of it. Clearly it 
Sir William 
Molyneux leased it in 1546, and it was 
Sir Richard in 1557, and in 
1587 it was one of the five entered in the 
pleadings. 


was a profitable concern. 


held by 


Though its crown rental was but 20s 
per annum, Molyneux’s tenant in 1598, 
James Forster, paid him 46s 8d, the high- 
est rental of any of the rural mills. In 
1648 Earl Derby’s tenant, William Keik- 
with, paid the still higher rent of £5 
per annum. It had passed into the 
possession of the Earl of Derby in 1629; 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








CENTRAL BAG & BureiaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, N. y. 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - —— gewsces c Rentés 
ew Yor ashville edar p 
Chicago Gotemine = Bags™ ni cor 
Kansas City Continental Export yo 
St. Louis Galveston St. Louis <> Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading “Prents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 





NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





is ths MR cn co scees ee eeseeswanaesans $4,904,187 
eee rrr 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Waited States Managere 


Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chica: 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin: - Atlanta, 








Repel Genk Bulidieg - > Moawel 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 

















and in 1676, he bound his Wavertree 
tenants by the terms of their leases to 
grind there. 

Though the mill had lost its soke rights, 
it was worked till near the close of the 
nineteenth century; the last tenant of 
any moment being Charles Taylor. He 
held it from 1859 to 1875; its capacity 
during this period being, with two pairs 
of stones, six bushels of wheat or eight 
bushels of coarse grain per hour. It was 
permanently closed in 1889. 

This, “the windmill called Watre 
Mylne” of 1475, enjoys unique distinction 
in being the only one of the many an- 
cient mills in and around Liverpool which 
still exists. In much the same form as 
it was then, and on its original site near 
Wavertree church, this mill, by the mod- 
ern extension of Liverpool, is now com- 
prised within the boundaries of the town 
with which it had for centuries been so 
closely associated. It is one of the three 
edifices in Liverpool which still remain on 
their ancient sites, unchanged from an- 
cient uses. The others are the mother 
church at Walton, and the chapel of St. 
Nicholas by the riverside. Thus for- 
tuitously does the vast city of modern 
times seem to preserve that association 
of ancient church and mill which in- 
numerable little Saxon hamlets of Domes- 
day maintained centuries before the earli- 
est days of Liverpool. 

The abandoned mill stood for several 
years, more or less a ruin, exposed to the 
ravages of the weather and the devasta- 
tions of vagrants of the countryside. 
Still, fragile structure as it seems, it 
weathered with little additional damage 
a heavy gale in February, 1895, that 
wrecked many an apparently stronger 
edifice. The late Marquis of Salisbury 
caused the fabric to be repaired and took 
ample measures to secure its safety for 
many years to come. 

Referring, in conclusion, to milling 
affairs within the borough toward the 
close of the seventeenth century, the an- 
cient soke is found to have been entirely 
broken by the action of the corporation 
granting their building lease in 1689 to 
William Hands for the erection of a wind- 
mill, and quickly following this with va- 
rious similar leases for the same purpose. 

Private owners of land in the borough 
soon did the same; and within a century 
mills developed with such celerity that 
milling in even that age assumed the 
position of one of the foremost indus- 
tries of the town. Windmills were most 
suitable for the locality; and it was amid 
a group of the sturdy, squat towers of 
these that the old peg-mill of Townsend 
ended its days. 

Within these primitive evolutions of 
the art of millbuilding, an excellent trade, 
for that period, was conducted by in- 
dividual owners, whose energy founded 
the nucleus of Liverpool’s great milling 
industry of today. In their time many 
interesting little histories clustered round 
these now long-vanished mills, many a 
story of enterprise and success. For 


‘on the whole the period was one of vast 


prosperity; but scarce a tradition of 
these or yet a relic of the mills remains. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KANSAS FLOUR MILL SOLD 

Hvutrcuinson, Kan. — Another small 
Kansas flour mill has passed with the 
sale of the Edwards County Mill & Pro- 
duce Co., Kinsley, a 120 bbl mill, to the 
Kinsley Co-operative Exchange. The mill, 
under management of R. F. Walsh, will 
discontinue flour processing but will 
grind feed. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








“Golden Loaf” t's our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 


Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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The Flour Salesman 








(Continued from page 9.) 
man down into making commitments, 
offering services or otherwise obligating 
his company beyond any possibility to 
perform. 

It is obvious that a telephone sales- 
man must be a keen observer. He must 
gather from the tone and character of 
the buyer’s voice what attitude he has, 
what mood he may be in and whether 
he is so occupied with something else 
that he cannot concentrate on the sub- 
ject at hand. He must pick up some 
idle comment the buyer makes and weave 
it quickly into his selling pattern. 

By all means, the telephone salesman 
must be original. He has no chance to 
grin at the man and in so doing convey 
to him that he knows the price the 
baker is willing to pay is perfectly 
phoney. He has no time to tell long- 
tailed stories to put the buyer in the 
“right frame of mind.” He must be in- 
teresting and concise, using judgment 
about drifting into other fields which 
near the end of the conversation will 
cause him to limp back to flour with no 
possibility of putting force into a clinch- 
ing argument. 

Concentration is very essential. Some 
men use a private telephone booth to 
give them complete freedom from inter- 
ruptions. Intense concentration on the 
buyer and the subject at hand will cer- 
tainly reward the salesman who for 
those few minutes can command the 
buyer’s entire attention and drive home 
the points he wants to make. Concen- 
tration before the call is made usually 
stirs up a few ideas which cannot pos- 
sibly be born in the salesman’s mind 
during a conversation. It is surprising 
how many new and different things 
there are to say about flour, premiums, 
markets, inflation, and all the influencing 
factors. 

Courtesy is, of course, as important 
over the telephone as it is in person. 
One must remember that courtesy is 
magnified on the telephone, just as a 
rough, insulting conversation is magni- 
fied well beyond its seriousness. 

Often it is difficult for a man inex- 
perienced in telephone selling to main- 
tain his poise, clouding up his con- 
versation with a mumble of “I mean” 
and “what I’m trying to say is” phrases 
which expose a novice under pressure. 
A salesman on the telephone must re- 
member that he has all the time he 
needs to make a sale. The connection 
will not be broken. If the conversation 
bogs down there are a dozen ways to 
cut it off. A hurried, garbled effort is 
worse than no call at all. If it costs a 
dollar more to be careful and articulate, 
it is a dollar well worth spending. 

Sometimes, in fact, it is a good plan 
to think out the points” a salesman 
wishes to impress on the buyer and jot 
down the main headings. Then as he 
goes along, check them with a pencil, 
allowing, of course, enough freedom of 
thought to switch entirely from the 
planned course if the buyer seems to 
want to talk about ash and protein 
instead of the cash basis on wheat. 

The telephone salesman must be de- 
cisive, for getting the buyer to say “yes,” 
instead of “I'll think it over and call 
you back” is far more difficult than 
talking him into agreement when he is 
sitting across the desk. He must have 
a great amount of self-control to pre- 
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vent showing impatience and, at the 
same time, to expose his eagerness to 
those with whom it would do the most 
good. 

He must, by all means, be enthusiastic. 
There seems to be no point whatever in 
calling a buyer and asking him if he 
thinks this would be a good time to buy, 
and trying to mould a _ conversation 
around the buyer’s “Well, no, I’m not 
very friendly to this market.” Avoiding 
a fake build-up of let’s-go enthusiasm 
which defeats itself when talking to a 
business man, the seller nevertheless 
must clinch his arguments with a real 
enthusiasm not only about his product 
and what it will do but also about his 
convictions regarding the market and 
whatever else he is qualified to have 
an opinion on. 

With all these rules to follow, those 
who are successful in bringing home the 
bacon over the telephone wires seem 
never to lose sight of the basic rule that 
if a customer wants to talk, let him 
talk. Don’t interrupt unless you do it 
judiciously and purposely, like: “There, 
George, that’s it. That is what I was 
trying to say. Go on, I didn’t mean to 
break you off.” 

If a buyer wants to talk, even if it 
is against the argument that today is a 
day to buy flour, good salesmen let him 
express himself until he is through, or 
until he says: “You’re paying money 
for this call. I don’t mean to use it 
all up.” 

By letting him talk it is possible to 
pick weaknesses in his arguments, or 
find out what he’s thinking about. A 
salesman can hook his following argu- 
ment into the buyer’s with force and 
directness if he listens carefully. Usu- 
ally the chief obstacle is the buyer’s un- 
willingness to talk, and the consequent 
helpless feeling the salesman has of talk- 
ing through an empty pipe. 

There are many approaches and all 
of them can be right, depending upon 
the situation. But most good flour sales- 
men plunge right in, narrow the subject 
down to the issue at hand and keep 
the buyers’ thinking strictly in the 
groove. Some, but not many, start by 
saying “I” think the market is about 
right for a booking, or “I” know you 
need flour now. Those who do make a 
success out of this strictly individual- 
istic selling are men whose personal 
reputation is such that the buyer re- 
spects it and is inclined to follow it. 

Most men talk about opinions as “our” 
opinion. Speak of your booking with 
“us,” not “me.” Talk about “our” costs 
and “your” savings in buying now when 
you can average out your bookings at 
this level. 

This direct, bulls-eye approach is far 
more desirable now than ever before. 
The telephone is a valuable instrument 
being used by the army, navy and war 
industries. Even if you are used to 
stringing the buyer along with comments 
about when you saw him last, now it is 
entirely in your favor to say that “as 
you know, we can’t use the telephone as 
liberally as we did so we're hitting the 
nail on the head and talking turkey. 
We've got something to talk about to- 
day; that’s why I called you.” 

Of course, since the market and its 
possible action is the chief excuse for 
a salesman to use in calling a buyer, he 
must be careful how he handles _ the 
information he is about to give. No 
one should make himself ridiculous by 
posing as a market analyst, for every 
buyer knows that no one is smart enough 


to give the right answer on the market 
at all times. 

But the salesman can, with safety and 
assurance, tell the buyer that the market 
is being influenced by these many things 
and we just feel like it is time to buy. 
He will assure his buyer that, of course, 
no one is perfect in this business of 
getting in the market right, but after 
all, we’ve studied it and here are the 
conclusions. 

In this manner the salesman not only 
stays in the clear and gives no flat pre- 
dictions, but also covers himself with a 
pleasing cloak of modesty. 

Sometimes the friendship angle is ac- 
ceptable, for there are buyers who want 
to be asked how their kids are and 
where the wife is spending the summer. 
Some even prefer the snobbish approach, 
and like to be handled as if they are 
important not only on the contract 
books but in the world at large. No one 
seems to object to being reminded that 
the salesman tried to get him for three 
days and he certainly must be busy. 

At all times these telephone 
must be made important. It is only 
common sense not to call a man when- 
ever the salesman has an idea he'd like 
to sell him some flour. The calls lose 
their novelty and their initial good effect 
if they are used carelessly and often. 
The smart salesmen usually call a man 
only when they feel flour 
bought—or when something of news in- 
terest has come up which may be of par- 
ticular concern to the buyer. Sometimes 
a flour salesman will call a man every 
day for three or four days in a row, 
knowing he is about to buy some flour. 
But then the next call be three 
months later. 

Often the best call is the rapid-fire 
evidence call which makes the conver- 
sation fairly bristle with facts. It may 
go something like this: “George, here 
are some facts that make this flour situ- 
There are 
Roosevelt 


calls 


should be 


may 


ation something to look at. 
at least five things besides 
that are working on this market right 
now and I'll give ’em to you the way 
we have them laid out.” 

Then the salesman goes through the 
war, inflation, premiums, feed, harvest, 
storage, and anything else which has a 
direct bearing on the market. By this 
time this kind of a salesman has, if he 
is successful, the buyer in the buying 
frame of mind before he has been forced 
to talk about how large a booking he 
has left on the books and why he thinks 
it’s better to wait awhile. 

The transition from there into the 
actual discussion of his brand of flour 
is one for the individual salesman to 
accompiish. The positive, taken-for- 
granted attitude that his flour is not only 
acceptable but right on top of the list 
will, for the most part, work. Certainly 
no prestige is ever lost by assuming that 
the buyer likes his product. 

The psychology of the long distance 
call is good, and will continue to be 
good so long as the sellers are spending 
their money to talk a few minutes to 
a prospective customer. Even the crus- 
tiest buyer is flattered to have a long 
distance call. From that beginning the 
salesman must maintain the advantage 
and build from there. 

Sometimes a salesman will drift into a 
stilted, cut-and-dried telephone habit 
that defeats itself. He might uncon- 
sciously make the buyer aware of the 
humiliating fact that he is calling him 
merely as one on a list he is running 
through that day, by saying that one of 
his memorandums calls to his attention 
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Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has been ap- 
pointed consultant to the regional director 


of the War Production Board for Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 
Mr. Pillsbury, a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, entered the Pillsbury organization in 
1924. 
of the company. 
Wayne Knitting Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 


In 1940 he was elected president 
He is a director of the 


and director and treasurer of several min- 
ing and lumber concerns. He is a mem- 
ber of the agricultural committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
of the executive committee of the Indus- 
trial Research Institute, affliated with the 


National Research Council. 





the fact that his bookings may be run- 
ning low. 

A comfortable, casual introduction, 
telling the buyer that there was some 
special reason to call HIM that day, 
and at that time, will make the buyer 
settle a little more 
to hear what comes next. 
to get a sales talk off a 
record or over the radio because they 
are too stiff and unreal. The call must 


sasily in his chair 
No one likes 


phonograph 


be personalized. 

The telephone call also brings the per- 
sonal visit a salesman made on a buyer 
three weeks ago right up to the min- 
ute. It keeps a buyer close to the good 
salesman, puts him in frequent intimate 
touch and will often induce him to call 
the seller when he is in the market and 
has not heard from this man who has 
paid attention to him and spent money 
trying to get him booked at what he 
thought was the right time. 

This entire argument gets back to the 
original premise that the buyer must 
have confidence in the product the mill 
is offering, must have confidence in the 
market judgment and responsibility of 
the salesman who is calling him, and 
certainly must respect the seller enough 
to give him a few minutes to shoot at 
the business he is so eager to get. 

It is little wonder that flour mill man- 
agers today ask about a salesman’s abil- 
ity over the telephone when they are 
hiring someone to sell flour. There is 
more premium than ever before upon 
judgment, poise, clear thinking and the 
simple ability to talk well into a mouth- 
piece. 
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PERSONAL & OTHERWISE > + 





MANHATTAN CALLERS 


Norman B. MacPherson, president, 
Hastern Grain Elevator Corp., Buffalo, 
was a visitor on the New York Produce 
Exchange, the guest of J. J. O’Donohoe. 
Arthur Baker, of the Flory Milling Co., 
Bangor, Pa., was another out-of-towner 
on ’change, introduced by David Coleman. 

Ralph S. Herman, Chicago, manager 
products control activities Central and 
Eastern Divisions of General Mills, Inc., 
was in the New York market during a 
recent business trip. 

BACK AT WORK 

H. J. Drake, treasurer of the Broenni- 
man Co., Inc., is back at his desk looking 
well after a recent illness. 

CLOSES ESTATE 

Milton J. Buhler, southeastern states 
representative of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., is closing out the 
estate of his mother, Mrs. J. J. Buhler, 
widow of the late official of the mill. 
He is selling the family holdings before 
returning to Memphis, his headquarters. 


IN OWN BACKYARD 


Nelson Krehbiel, manager of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., is 


convinced now that the old saw about 
grass looking but being no greener across 
the street is true. A recent convert to 
piseatorial sports, he has made several 
unsuccessful fishing excursions. Last 
week he took some steak and shrimp 
and went alone to a sand pit in the edge 
of town. He landed a 3-lb channel cat. 
He is not worried about how it got into 
stationary water. He caught it. 
OFFICE MODERNIZED 

The office of the Light Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Liberal, Kansas, has been re- 
built and modernized. 
neon signs advertising the mill’s brands 


A series of new 


are centered by an electric clock. 
MOUNTAIN FISHING 

John Wall, sales manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, and his family spent a recent fort- 
night in the Rockies with fishing the main 
goal. 
CHICAGO VISITORS 

W. C. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and president of the 
Millers National Federation, and Her- 
man Fakler, vice president in charge of 
the Washington office, visited the federa- 
tion headquarters in Chicago last week. 
CONVENTION STARTS TRIP 

Harvey J. Patterson, vice president, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
attended the Wisconsin bakers’ conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, Sept. 15, and from 
there went on East to visit the company’s 
branch offices. 
BUYS ENCORE 

George G. Sohlberg, retired mill execu- 
tive, was one of the “milling fans” who 
paid homage to the stage, screen and 
radio star, Jeanette McDonald, when she 
gave a recent benefit performance in 
Oklahoma City for the army emergency 
relief fund. Mr. Sohlberg had the dis- 
tinction of being the first person to buy 
an encore from the star when she inaugu- 
rated that novel plan for additional funds 
for the cause. The encore fund added 


$600 to the several thousand netted by 
admissions. 


IN THE EAST 

Paul J. Wedge, treasurer of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is making a three-week eastern business 
trip. 


MILLERS’ GOLF GAME 


A representative group of Minneapolis 
mill managers played golf at the Winona 
Country Club, Sept. 15, as guests of 
H. C. Garvin and Frank J. Allen, of the 
Bay State Milling Co. Following the 
game, some went on to Chicago, to at- 
tend a meeting of exporting millers. 
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CHARLES E. GENERAS 

Charles E. Generas, for the past 12 
years superintendent of the New Jersey 
Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J., died re- 
cently at 59 years of age following a 
two months’ illness. Mr. Generas was 
widely known in operative milling cir- 
cles both in this country and Canada, 
his previous connection having been in 
the latter country. Mr. Generas, who 
was born in Mount Clemens, Mich., was 
a prominent member of the American 
Association of Operative Millers. 


HENRY C. ZELLER 

Henry C. Zeller, 82, distinguished citi- 
ven of Buffalo and father-in-law of 
George P. Urban, president of the George 
Urban Milling Co., died Sept. 7, after a 
brief illness. Mr. Zeller was one of Buf- 
falo’s most outstanding figures in busi- 
ness, political and social life. He was 
a banker as well as tanning manufac- 
turer and for six years served as Com- 
He is survived by 
Urban, and four 


missioner of Police. 
his daughter, Mrs. 
grandchildren. 


FRED RANSOHOFF 

Dr. Fred Ransohoff, general manager 
of the Fleischmann Yeast Co. for five 
years before his retirement three years 
ago, died Sept. 8 in Berlin, N. H., after 
a long illness. Dr. Ransohoff, who was 
62, was an authority in fermentation 
chemistry, and studied in Bavaria and 
worked in Europe for the Fleischmann 
company before coming to this country 
in 1909. 
FRANK A. NOYES 

The Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
lost its oldest member when Frank A. 
Noyes, 92 years old, died suddenly at his 
home in Arlington Heights, Mass., on 
Sept. 7. He was associated with the 
Noyes & Colby Grain Co. for more than 
70 years and had been at his office as 
usual only a few days before his death. 


ALBERT HENRY MORRILL 

Albert Henry Morrill, 67, president of 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, since 1930, died unexpect- 
edly Sept. 13. 
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INDIANA WEATHER FAVORABLE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The past week 


was generally favorable for field opera- 


tions, plowing for fall seeding, and 
other seasonal work suffering little de- 
lay except for some rains at the close. 
Corn made good to excellent progress. 
About three fourths is now safe from 
frost in the extreme southwest, but 
about three weeks will be required for 
proper maturing of the crop in northern 
counties. Soybean crop is fair to good 
in the drier southern areas, and in good 
to excellent condition generally else- 
where, with plump, well-filled pods. 
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JOHN D. DICKSON TO HEAD 
NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 


The board of governors of the New 
England Bakers Association met in emer- 
gency session Sept. 12 for the purpose 
of filling the vacancy left by the resigna- 
tion of William F. Goodale, Jr., Berwick 
Cake Co., Boston. President Goodale, 
who reported for duty with OPA in 
Washington Sept. 17, was presented with 
a leather-cased traveling watch by board 
members as a token of appreciation for 
his splendid work. He was serving his 
second term as president of the associa- 
tion. The board elected John D. Dick- 
son, Bay State Bakery, Inc., Brockton, 
Mass., who had been serving as vice pres- 
ident, to serve out Mr. Goodale’s term, 
and Henry J. Gorman, Gorman’s Bakery, 
Central Falls, R. I., was elected vice 
president to fill out the unexpired term 
of Mr. Dickson. 

Baker members-at-large elected to the 
board at this meeting were Frank J. 
Mack, Mack Baking Co., Bangor, Maine; 
Joseph P. Duchaine, My Bread Baking 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., and Fred G. 
Stritzinger 3rd, Continental Baking Co., 
Boston. Allied governors-at-large elected 
are Philip A. Eaton, Boston flour bro- 
ker; W. M. Brownell, Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge; E. C. Johnson, H. A. John- 
son Co., Boston, and Alton H. Hatha- 
way, Golden State Sales Co., Boston. 
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VITA-MIN-GO GAME TURNS 
NUTRITION STUDY INTO FUN 
Newest tool for furthering the national 
nutrition program is Vita-Min-Go, a 
game in which the points are vitamins 





GLAMOUR—AND BONDS 





W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and mayor of the city, and J. C. 
Dunlap, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, blossom forth as glamour boys 
when movie celebrities come to town. Mr. 
Dunlap, left, and Mr, Kelly, right, are 
shown here with an attentive Lynn Bari 
and they don’t seem at the moment to be 
discussing war bonds, though that’s what 
caused the incident. Miss Bari and Ron- 


ald Colman were rescued from hunger. 


while in Hutchinson on their bond selling 
tour by Mayor Kelly who took them to 
his home. 
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and minerals. A winning score is proof 
that the player has both feet firmly 
planted on the road to good health. 

In its Sept. 19 issue Collier’s intro- 
duces Vita-Min-Go with a two-page color 
spread entitled “Vitamins Can Be Fun.” 
Because the game is both interesting and 
easy to understand it is said to be re- 
garded by Washington and by nutrition- 
ists as an important medium for getting 
the fundamental nutrition story across 
easily and rapidly in local communities 
where the ground work of the big educa- 
tional job has to be done. 

To insure wide distribution of this 
device Collier’s has sent out a mailing 
to 12,000 people, located in 1,000 cities 
of 10,000 and over. This mailing covers 
not only key individuals but hundreds of 
manufacturing plants. Letters on station- 
ery of the Women’s National Emergency 
Committee were sent to representatives 
of the Red Cross, chambers of commerce, 
women’s clubs, public schools, the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and chairmen of 
the Rural Extension Service. 


x -+* *&*§ wk * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


~ * wk wk * 


Lieutenant C. R. Forrester, U.S.N., 
has been spending a leave with his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. George Forrester, in 
Toledo, after having served 51 weeks at 
Midway Island. The lieutenant’s father 
is a former president of the Toledo 
Board of Trade. A younger brother, 
Robert, is an aviation cadet in Florida. 
Lieutenant Forrester was the only flight 
surgeon on Midway when the Japs at- 
tacked on Dec. 7, and he was one of the 
flight surgeons on the tiny coral atoll 
during the great battle of Midway Island 
in June. During his stay, the island was 
attacked five times by submarine, twice 
by air and once by surface vessels. 








* 


Thruston Morton, vice president of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
in civilian life, and now a lieutenant in 
the U. S. Navy, is an instructor in the 
mine layer school, at Yorktown, Va. 


* 


G. Warren Wheeler, publisher of Bah 
ers Review, New York, has re-entered 
the U. S. Army Air Corps, and has re- 
ported to the air. base at Miami Beach, 
Fla. Captain Wheeler, who was re 
called to active duty early in September, 
expects to serve under his former com- 
mander of World War I. During his 
absence, his duties with Bakers Review 
will be taken over by other members of 
the staff. 

* 


Lieutenant R. M. Huffman, who was 
with the Chicago office of the Millers 
National Federation until he was _ in- 
ducted into service last year, was visit- 
ing old friends in Chicago last week. 
Lieutenant Huffman just completed a 
field artillery officers’ training school at 
Fort Sill, Okla., on Sept. 10, receiving 
a commission as second lieutenant. Aft- 
er his furlough Lieutenant Huffman will 
be stationed at Fort Sam Houston, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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P. L. O. Smith 
. manages Hecker division .. . 


The appointment of P. L. O. Smith as 
general manager of the flour and cereal 
division of Hecker Products Corp. was 
announced recently by Leonard G. Blu- 
menschine, president of the corporation. 
Mr. Smith first joined the Hecker organ- 
ization seven years ago as bakery sales 
manager of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Division of Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Soon afterward he 
became assistant sales manager in charge 
of the Midwestern offices. In November 
of 1938 he was transferred to the New 
York office in charge of the eastern ter- 
ritory and later was sent back to Stan- 
dard Milling in Chicago as assistant gen- 


E. J. Cashman 


interlocutor 


eral sales manager of the bakery division. 
in June of this year Mr. Smith returned 
to New York as acting general sales man- 
ager. 

E. J. Cashman, president of Doughboy 
Mills, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., acted 
as interlocutor at a “Quiz Table of Busi- 
nessmen” who questioned key officers of the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot at a meet- 
ing in Chicago on Sept. 14 sponsored by 
the Chicago Association of Manufacturers’ 
Representatives. Among the prominent 
executives making up the “Quiz Table” 
was Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Madge Ames Brown, former radio spe- 
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Madge Ames Brown 


feed publicist 


cialist and member of the publicity staff 
of the agricultural extension service, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Feed Divi- 
sion, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 

In her new work, Miss Brown is pro- 
moting the complete line of Cargill feeds 
in radio, newspapers and trade journals. 
At the present time Cargill feeds are be- 
ing advertised on a new radio series in 
selected midwestern markets, 

Miss Brown, who has been in radio 
in the Twin Cities for more than five 
years before joining Cargill, has produced 
programs and appeared on all major Twin 





Morris Messing 


» . among the advisors 


City stations as well as originating net- 
work shows for the United States Depart- 
Along with her 


university radio work she wrote script, 


ment of Agriculture. 


produced and broadcast weekly 4-H club 
programs in two states and carried a suc- 
cessful daily show of her own for more 
than two years. In addition to radio and 
newspaper work she is well known as a 
free lance writer for national agricultural 
magazines. 


A member of the Baking Industry Ad- 
visory Committee to the War Produc- 
tion Board is Morris Messing, manager 
Messing Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AMA ORDERS FLOUR 
FOR PUERTO RICANS 


Stocks Piled Up at Gulf Ports for Ship- 
ment to Island Not Included 
in Purchases 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—After 
a week of bargaining between flour mills 
and the AMA, a large portion of flour 
is to be shipped to Puerto Rico, but all 
of the stocks which have been piled up 
at Gulf ports under consignment to pri- 
vate buyers in the island are not in- 
cluded in the government purchases. 

Some of the flour will be allowed to 
proceed to private consignees, while the 
balance which meets government specifi- 
cations will be taken over by the AMA 
and eventually sent to Puerto Rico or 
other Caribbean destinations. 

Meanwhile, the AMA purchased 111,- 
629 bbls of enriched white flour direct 
from mills, exclusive of the negotiations 
for the stocks already at Gulf ports, 
but has made no decision on whether 
orders from Puerto Rican buyers now on 
the books of certain mills will be taken 
up under the AMA program. 

¥ ¥ 





Successful Bidders Reported 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—On Sept. 7, pur- 
chases made by the AMA included: bran, 
840,000 Ibs at $1.29 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Enid, Okla., from the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co; special corn meal, 30,000 Ibs, 
f.o.b. New Orleans, $2.29 per 100 Ibs, 
417,970 lbs, New Orleans, $2.30, both from 
Acme-Evans Co., 352,800 Ibs, f.o.b. Cedar 
Rapids, and 58,800 lbs, Akron, both at 
$2.25 per 100 lbs from the Quaker Oats 





Co; corn meal, 2,609,630 lbs, f.o.b. Hous- 
ton, at $2.25 per 100 lbs, from the Hous- 
ton Milling Co; cracked corn, 110,000 
lbs, New Orleans, $2, from Thibault 
Milling Co., Little Rock, 1,140,000 Ibs, 
Sioux City, $1.78, from International 
Milling Co., 50,000 lbs, New Orleans, $2, 
from Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 230,- 
000, New Orleans, $2.05, from Acme- 
Evans Co., 180,000 Ibs, Houston, $2.05, 
from Houston Milling Co. All prices 
include sacks. 

On Sept. 5, successful bidders for 11,- 
380,000 lbs of mixed dairy feeds were: 
Allied Mills, Chicago, 1,000,000 Ibs at 
$2.10 cwt, f.o.b. Gulf ports; A. K. Zinn, 
Battle Creek, 1,200,000 Ibs at $2.071/4, 
f.o.b. plant; Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, Dal- 
las, 9,180,000 lbs at $2.18, f.o.b. Dallas; 
all packed 100 lbs net in new bags for 
export. 

Also on Sept. 5, the AMA _ bought 
234,000 Ibs of rolled oats from the Na- 
tional Oats Co. at .0485c lb and 117,000 
Ibs from the Quaker Oats Co. at .049c, 
both f.o.b. Cedar Rapids. Another pur- 
chase on the same date was of 800,000 
Ibs of No. 2 yellow corn, basis Dallas, 
from the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. at 
$2 per 100 lbs, packed in osnaburgs. 
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WALTER WARREN THOMSON 
DIES IN HIS 72ND YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Many in the Canadian 
milling trade were grieved to learn of 
the death of Walter Warren Thomson 
on Sept. 8 in a hospital at Toronto. He 
was in his seventy-second year. 





Originally, Warren, as he was known 
to his friends, became prominent in the 


trade through his management of the 
oatmeal mill of Walter Thomson & Son, 
Ltd., at London, Ont. In 1910 this com- 
pany merged with a group of flour and 
oatmeal mills to form the Canadian 
Cereal & Flour Mills, Ltd. At first the 
head office of that concern was at Galt, 
Ont., but for convenience it was later 
moved to Toronto. Warren Thomson 
became a director of the new company 
and took over the duties of export man- 
ager. 

In those days the oatmeal mills of 
Ontario did a large business with the 
United Kingdom, especially in Glasgow. 
Some years after the World War he 
sold his interest in the Cereal company 
and went into the textile trade. Of late 
years he had been living in retirement 
though still in touch with his old friends. 
Surviving are his widow, two daughters 
and two sons. 
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LAKE SHIPPING FIRM INTO 
EGG DEHYDRATING BUSINESS 
Burrato, N. Y.—The Great Lakes 
Transit Corp., for 26 years in the lake 
ship building business, will assume owner- 
ship of three egg dehydrating plants, 
situated at Grand Forks, N. D., Cedar- 
burg, Wis., and Pocahontas, Ark., it was 
announced, Sept. 10. Stockholders gave 
the necessary approval to the project at 
a special meeting the day previous. An 
amendment to the charter was approved 
which permits the use of corporate funds 
for enterprises other than lake shipping. 
Not more than $165,000 will be used in 
this new program. The company has 
several million dollars owing it from the 
government for the purchase of 10 ships. 





ELEVATOR GROUP ASKS 
HIGHER SOYBEAN FEE 


- <>-- 
Proposed CCC Allowance of 3'4c¢ Bu for 
Handling This Year’s Crop 
Protested at Chicago 


Cuicaco, Int. — Representatives of 
country elevator operators met with offi- 
cials of the Commodity Credit Corp. in 
Chicago on Sept. 10 to discuss a pur- 
chase and sale contract for soybeans. 

The elevator men protested against the 
establishment of 314,c bu as their allow- 
ance for handling this year’s bean crop, 
which will be taken over virtually in its 
entirety by the government agency. Both 
country and terminal elevator represen- 
tatives asked that the allowance be raised 
to 5c, contending that mounting costs 
make the higher charge necessary. 

J. B. Hutson, president of CCC, said 
that the program, which involves close 
government control over the entire crop 
movement, is still only tentative and that 
the CCC has “an open mind.” It was 
intimated, however, that the CCC plans 
to see how the program works out be- 
fore any changes are made. 
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TURKEY, TENMARQ WHEAT 
WIN TEXAS SHOW PRIZES 


Amaritio, Texas.—A sample of Tur- 
key wheat, raised by a farmer near 





Gruver, Texas, won the third annual 
Wheat Milling and Baking contest held 
by the Texas Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation, it was announced last week. 
Turkey and Tenmarq wheat won all of 
the first five places. 
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BILLS TO CONTROL FARM PRICES, 
WAGES, INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS 


Some Difficulty Expected in Reconciling House and Senate Plans 
—House Bill Would Place “Floor”. Under 
Farm Prices at Parity 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Divergent meas- 
ures for dealing with inflation, which 
may require extensive efforts to recon- 
cile for final enactment, were introduced 
in the Senate and House Sept. 14 in the 
face of the Oct. 1 deadline set by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The Senate bill is a broad resolution 
authorizing and directing the President 
to stabilize prices, wages and salaries 
and other factors in the cost of living at 
the levels of Aug. 15 “so far as prac- 
ticable,” but stipulating that farm prices 
should not be fixed below parity or the 


highest market price between Jan. 1 
and Sept. 15, whichever was higher. 
The House bill, on which farm bloc 


members of both branches were consult- 
ed, would authorize and direct the Presi- 
dent to stabilize “maximum salaries and 
industrial wages” so as to “maintain a 
fair and relation” between 
them and crop prices and would author- 
ize (but not direct) the setting of price 
ceilings on crops at parity or the high- 
est price so far commanded in 1942, 


equitable 


whichever was higher. 

The House bill also would put a floor 
under farm prices at parity from the 
present time until three years after the 
war by requiring the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make crop loans and pur- 
chases for this purpose. 

This floor, a feature not in the Senate 
bill, would apply to nonbasie commodi- 
‘ties on which production was encouraged 
for war needs and to basic commodities 
“regardless of the purpose for which 
such commodities are produced or used.” 

Moreover, the House bill, apparently 
leaving farm wage rates free of con- 
trol, stipulated that farm labor costs be 
taken into account in determining parity 
Chairman — Steagall 
(Dem., Ala.) of the banking committee 
It directed 
that parity prices “be determined so as 
to include all costs of production, in- 
cluding the cost of labor, with all labor 
included and the wage rates used for all 
labor to be the same as the general 
average of wage rates for hired farm 
labor.” 

Senator Wagner (Dem., N. Y.), chair- 
man of the Senate banking committee, 
and Senator Brown (Dem., Mich.), who 
sponsored the Senate resolution, said the 
President is familiar with it and indi- 
cated it is acceptable to him. 

Steagall, asked whether Mr. 
Roosevelt approved of the crop price 
“floor” at 100% of parity, recalled that 
the President “favors a floor for farm 
prices but he has not suggested a figure.” 

The Senate banking committee started 
hearings on its bill Sept. 15 and the 
House committee met the following day 
The chairmen 
of both committees hope to report the 
bills to the floor by the end of this week 
and have them considered in the respec- 
tive chambers next week. 

The House bill would merely amend 
the original price control act (and the 
Commodity Credit Corp.’s authority for 
the crop price floor). Its terms would 
be carried out presumably by Leon 
Henderson, price administrator, at di- 
rectives from the President, without the 


prices, something 


said is not done at present. 


when 


to consider procedure. 


present restriction that farm price ceil- 
ings may not be fixed at less than 110% 
of parity. 

The Senate bill also would probably 
be administered finally by Henderson, 
but the President would be specifically 
empowered to take broad action in the 
war against inflation by means of execu- 
tive orders and determinations. 

The President could, for example, dis- 
regard the restriction against fixing crop 
prices below the highest market price 
commanded between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15 
“to the extent that he finds necessary 
to correct gross inequities.” ‘There was 
no provision, however, for reducing 
prices below full parity in such cases. 

(Parity is a price designed to give a 
unit of farm produce the same _ pur- 
chasing power it had in some past peri- 
od, usually 1909-14. Present law forbids 
the fixing of farm price ceilings below 
110% of parity, a provision to which 
President Roosevelt objected.) 

The President would be given wide 
powers also to adjust other prices, as 
well as wages and salaries “to correct 
gross inequities or to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war.” 

In stabilizing the President 
would be required to maintain the mini- 
mum standards of the wage-hour act. 
Wage increases would be allowed when 
the War Labor Board ordered them in 
any case which was pending before it on 
Sept. 15. The President could not re- 
duce wages or salaries for any particu- 
lar work below the highest wages or 
salaries paid therefor between Jan. 1, 
1942, and Sept. 15, 1942, except that 
here again the President could make re- 
ductions if necessary to correct gross 


wages, 


inequities. 
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USDA ANNOUNCES 1942 
LOAN PROGRAM FOR RICE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary Wick- 
ard has announced the authorization by 
President Roosevelt of a Commodity 
Credit Corp. loan and purchase program 
for 1942 crop rice at 85% of parity. 
The program is designed to aid the or- 
derly marketing of this year’s record rice 
crop which is needed for military, lend- 








lease export and domestic civilian re- 
quirements. 

The loan rates for all varieties, grades, 
and milling qualities of rice will average 
about $1.05 bu, which represents 85% 
of parity as of Aug. 1, the beginning of 
the crop marketing year. This rate is 
comparable to $3.78 bbl, or $2.33 per 
100 lbs. Premiums and discounts for 
grades and milling quality will be made. 
In California loan values at local sta- 
tions will be determined on the basis of 
San Francisco terminal market rate less 
transportation. In the southern states, 
however, following trade custom, no loca- 
tion differentials have been used, since 
all producing areas are in close proxim- 
ity to the mills. 

Mechanics of the 1942 program are 
essentially the same as for 1941. Loans 
will be made by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and the program will be adminis- 


tered in the field by the county AAA 
committees in a manner similar to that 
used in the corn, wheat, barley and rye 
loan programs. 

The 1942 production of rice in the 
United States was indicated Aug. 1, at 
74,335,000 bus, compared with 54,028,000 
bus produced in 1941, and an average of 
45,673,000 bus produced during the 10 
years, 1930-39. 
of the oriental production of rice is un- 
available for meeting the requirements of 
the western hemisphere and the United 
Nations. In recognition of the funda- 
mental changes in the world rice situa- 
tion, the 1942 agricultural conservation 
program with respect to rice was adapted 
to stimulate rice production in the United 
States. Increased commercial export re- 
quirements, together with larger lend- 
lease and military requirements and nor- 
mal domestic consumption, should be suf- 
ficient to absorb the large crop of 1942. 
Should there be any carry-over it may be 
treated in the nature of a_ stockpile 
against future needs. 


Because of the war much 
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UNITED KINGDOM RE-ENTERS 
CANADIAN WHEAT MARKET 


Win nirec, Man.—While dealings in the 
Winnipeg wheat pit were restricted to 
scattered purchases by mills in connec- 
tion with domestic flour sales, market 
news was featured by the re-entry of 
the United Kingdom for Canadian wheat. 
Sales were placed at close to 2,000,000 
bus of No. 1 and No. 2 northern. ‘This 
was the first export business in wheat 
for some time. There was no indication 
of export flour sales. 





In addition to wheat, oats and barley 
were also listed among the week’s export 
sales with the United States the destina- 
tion. At least one full cargo of oats 
cleared for Buffalo, but it is understood 
that barley shipments will not be made 
until probably next month. Some of 
the barley was sold for winter storage. 

To date the sales of oats have been 
confined to the top grades for the New 
England states, while business in barley 
has been restricted to the malting grades. 
Little of the latter is in shipping posi- 
tion at the present, but stocks will move 
forward quickly as harvesting advances. 


GOVERNMENT TO APPEAL 
QUAKER OATS CASE 


WasuHIncToNn, D. C.—Solicitor Gen- 
eral Fahy has announced that the 
justice department will file a petition 
to submit to the supreme court seek- 
ing a review of the Quaker Oats Co. 
case in which last July the circuit 
court in Chicago decided against the 
government. The petition for the writ 
of certiorari will be filed by the De- 
partment of Justice on or before Sept. 
26, the last day on which an appeal 
to the high court can be made. 

The solicitor general and John 
Tate, general counsel for the Federal 
Security Administration, conferred 
Sept. 14 on the subject. If the 
supreme court refuses the govern- 
ment’s request to review the case, 
thus sustaining the Chicago court, the 
government’s right to promulgate 
pure food and drug standards and 
definitions will be terminated or ma- 
terially curtailed. ; 
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MILLFEED CEILINGS 
TOPIC AT MEETINGS 


OPA Executives Conduct Hearings in 
Middle West—Announcements 
to Come Later 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Fact finding meet- 
ings held by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in Kansas City Sept. 14-15 found 
millers in agreement for the most part 
on OPA proposals for western Kansas 
millfeed ceiling levels and also on re- 
adjustments of ceilings in Missouri. 
Official announcements of the findings wil! 
be made later. 

Atherton Bean and Max F. Cohn, of 
the Office of Price Administration, con- 
ducted the meetings. 

Similar meetings will be held in Den- 
ver Sept. 16, Ogden Sept. 17, Spokane 
Sept. 19 and Fargo Sept. 22. 

The regulation setting ceilings on mill- 
feed provided that west of the Missouri 
River basing points and east of the Pa- 
cific Coast basing points the “usual and 
customary differentials” over or under 
the applicable basing point should be fol- 
lowed. This has caused considerable 
confusion, and the meetings are designed 
to clarify the situation. 


Amendments to Millfeed 
Ceiling Order Expected 


Amendments to the millfeed price reg- 
ulation by the OPA are expected within 
the next fortnight which probably will 
include a provision permitting the addi- 
tion of state tonnage taxes to millfeed 
ceiling prices. Application of the mill- 
feed price order and the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation to a number of 
flour mill products probably also will 
be clarified. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PROCEDURE FOR WAR RISK 
INSURANCE MODIFICATIONS 
The War Shipping Administration has 
announced the procedure which has been 
established to provide flexibility under 
cargo war risk insurance policies pro- 
vided by it. This procedure contem- 
plates that a hearing will be granted by 
the Advisory Underwriting Committee 
of the American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters to any trade association or to 
any importer of cargo of B-1 shipping 
priority, or higher, whois unable to act 
through a trade association, as to any 
needed modifications in the policy form 
or regulations. Such hearing will be 
attended by representatives of the War 
Shipping Administration in cases where 
such attendance seems desirable. 
Provision has also been made_ that 
suggested modifications in the policy 
form may be submitted by individual 
policy holders. Such suggestions should 
be submitted to the various underwriting 
agents of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion rather than to the War Shipping 
Administration direct. Such suggestions 
will be considered by the Advisory Un- 
derwriting Committee of the Institute. 
It is in general contemplated, however, 
that the policy form and regulations of 
the War Shipping Administration will 
be kept as nearly as possible on a uni- 
form basis and that modifications will 
only be made where essential to expedite 
the operations of an essential trade or 
the importation of a high priority cargo. 
The announcement of the War Ship- 
ping Administration also points out that 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bblis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








‘“‘“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent fiour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 

MENOMONIE, WIS. — 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








no verbal or other interpretation of the 
policy form or regulations is binding 
upon the War Shipping Administration 
unless embodied in a general order of the 
War Shipping Administration or sup- 
plement thereto or in an endorsement to 
the policy issued pursuant to such gen- 
eral order or supplement or to written 
instructions of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. 
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FORT WORTH WHEAT STOCKS 
BEGIN REGULAR DECREASE 

Fort Wortrn, Texas.—Posted wheat 
stocks at Fort Worth, Sept. 5, which 
included mill stocks, totaled 15,047,000 
bus, actually slightly less than Aug. 22 
As total stocks of all grains, including 
wheat, are now about 15,500,000 bus, 
there is still about 4,000,000 bus of space 
on paper in Fort Worth elevators, from 
which, of course, turning space would 
have to be subtracted. Some of this 
room has been held back for the Texas 
corn, but on account of a shorter crop 
than estimated early and damage and 
loss by wet weather, apparently not 
much room will be needed for that. 

In a month or two new crop kafir 
and milo will be moving, but there is no 
sign of any influx of wheat. The wheat 
that was on the ground seems to have 
found a home somewhere. From now on 
wheat stocks will likely decrease steadi- 
ly; the out movement is running ahead 
of normal for the season and has all 
through the summer. Receipts of wheat 
are trifling; the country is selling hardly 
any. Offerings out of store are meager; 
however, milling demand is unusually 
indifferent for the time of year. 

The cash basis has advanced about as 
in other markets. Hard winter is worth 
5@10c, according to protein, over Chi- 
cago December, basis No. 1 delivered 
Texas common points or Galveston do- 
mestic rate. No soft red or soft mixed 
wheat has been seen on this market this 
season, but the mills seem to be able to 
get along without it. 
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Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 12, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels) : 

-—Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 














Chicago ... 125 156 71 30 277 38 
Duluth ... 278 12 41 187 99 os 
Indianap’lis 11 95 14 10 35 8 
Kan. City. 278 51 8 247 56 18 
Milwaukee. 11 96 as 52 4 o8 
M'neapolis 1,059 27 556 275 18 431 
Omaha ... 105 26 48 21 70 40 
Peoria .... 20 96 8 32 54 ‘ 
Sioux City. 35 38 42 21 19 8 
St. Joseph. 29 22 4 17 10 
St. Louis.. 90 29 12 83 69 4 
Wichita .. 66 ee os 39 ve 
Totals 2,107 648 804 1,014 711 555 
Last week.1,583 680 512 1,377 478 659 
Last year..1,247 1,123 361 383 976 257 
Se aboard— 
Galveston . 2 . 
Philad'a 7 1 4 12 3 
Totals | 3 2 12 3 on 
Last week. 12 7" 5 1 1 
Last year.. 128 236 5 os ° 


Receipts Shipments 

Soy- Soy- 

Rye beans Rye beans 
8 ° 








TS rere ee - 3 P 
a See 18 8 . 
Milwaukee ...... ~ 4 ° 
Minneapolis ..... 62 — 9 ° 
OE Oe e* 9 os 2 
Sioux City ....... Ss oe ee . 
Oe: SG a kecisas 5 on 5 
DORIS occvcsece 93 17 29 2 
Last week ....... 70 14 278 3 
Ee DORE icc éas 166 8 46 2 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and’ shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 12, in tons, with comparisons: 


7—-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1942 1941 


1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... 7,100 10,025 
Kansas City .. 1,975 2,660 3,550 6,650 
Philadelphia .. 500 380 


Milwaukee .... 20 40 2,780 3,040 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Good Morning— 


we are pleased but 











not at all surprised 
to learn that you liked 
your first car of 
‘Sunny Kansas’ 
even better than we 

® Ml 
promised you would. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA . ° KANSAS institute 























Country- Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








* MEPHERSON, KANSAS 











F E E D S TU KF KS Published Weekly 


ENQUIRE SPECIAL RATE 


TO NORTHWESTERN MILLER Subscribers 
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buying. Inquiries heavier than of late. of them for substantial volume and well! 
Bookings fairly good, but not up to expec- booked into the future. Both the bakery 
tations. Family trade buying of note. A and family trade share about equally in 
few round lots placed on the books, with the demand. The reason back of the splurge 
the usual car lot orders, and a scattering was the advance in wheat prices which 


of small parcels for prompt to 120 days’ brought into the open the pent-up demand 
shipment. High protein clears in very that had been accumulating for many 
good demand. Lower grades not wanted. weeks. Many bakers had found that heavy 



















































































































Jobbers report a little better demand. consumer demand had reduced their stocks 
‘ Bakers placing a few scattered orders on below seasonal expectations and bcught 

the books for quick shipment to 120 days. quite freely. Directions also show a big 

Specifications improved. Quotations, Sept. improvement. Clears strong on the ad- 

12: soft wheat short patent $7.05@7.60, vance. Foreign trade light. 

straight $6.75@7, first clear $5.70@6.20; Quotations, Sept. 12: spring fancy patent 





stock a little flour beginning to have some hard wheat short patent $6.10@6.45, 95% $8.20@8.30 bbl, top bakery patent $6.50 % 


effect. Spring clears still in active demand, $5.95@6 ; vinae yr t : ; 
; : teen .95@6.35, first clear $5@5.50, spring wheat 6.60, standard patent $6.40@6.50, spring 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS ga ee og — ee | ol top patent $6.05@6.65, standard patent $6 straights $6.20@6.30, spring first clears $5.7) 





family patents $6.50@6.60, spring first pat- © 6-40, first clear $5.85@6.35. @5.80, soft winter short patent $7@7.10, 

ent $6.05@6.15, standard patent $5.90@6, Toledo: Some pick-up in sales and quick- pastry $6.10@6.20. 
THE SOUTHWEST fancy clear $5.75@5.85, first clear $5.40@ ening of interest as advance in market New York: Several of the medium-to- 
Kansas City: Purchase of about 300,000 5.55, second clear $4@4.20, whole wheat prices of wheat and tightness in cash wheat large sized bakers, as well as a few of the 
bbls of bakery flour by one buyer last week $5.70@6. soneet he owe hen _ eo ee jeubere, purchased flour in moderate lots 
helped bring the percentage of sales to 149 I n ing Duluth: Some- political maneuvering in ashington sti is does not give a large total to the 
in the Southwest, compared with 92% the ig ag Pg ney ee adds confusion. Buyers jockeying on — market, nor do all of the brokers share in 
previous week and 77% a year ago. The sales; general improvement, however, noted ter of price, while millers do not oF . it. It is, however, encouraging to have this 
somewhat bullish interpretation placed upon jn yolume of shipping directions; slight ad- C°™ing down and think stock of whea spotty improvement even though it is not 
the President's fireside chat, plus the con-  yance in feed prices: inquiry fair to good ight be good property. comparable with the volume that usuall) 


Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate develops in September when it has not come 


tinued strength in the market for a fort- ixed cars. 
for straight and mixed points to New York, Sept. 11, was $1.31%, during the summer months, and a continu- 


night, brought buyers into the market in 


Duluth: Quotations Sept. 12 were un- D f bout . ti “ i d age 
good number, although many of them -al- 4 * - ¢ or 5%c over Chicago ec. future, abou ance o it may bring as good results as if 
ready have sizable lots on the books. changed; first ~—" $6.40, second patent highest bid of crop. Prices firmly held. it were done in the customary manne: 

The big buyer, getting enough on the $6.20, first clear $6. Quotations Sept. 11: soft winter wheat Large sales to chain bakers also talked 
books to last. through February, brought THE CENTRAL WEST standard patent $6.25; locally made springs, of, and while they undoubtedly ran into 


high gluten $6.50, bakers patent $6.25, hard 100,000-bbl lots, it is believed that, as usual, 


with him a sizable group of other buyers Chicago: A decided improvement in busi- " 
who always follow an order of this kind. joga , «&. ene aud » feeling that this Winter wheat bakers patent $6. their size is exaggerated. 
Most buyers now feel that since there is to was a good time to cover, breught numer- Cincinnati: Demand very quiet, with the Springs command the greatest interest, 


be a ceiling on wheat, it will not be long buyers into the market. Sales of fair trend in prices fairly steady and supplies with also some sales of Kansas, but Texas 
until it is reached. Export business, except pened aaa of orders of 1,000, 2,000 and very good. Quotations, Sept. 15: spring mills have not been pressing the market 















for AMA buying, is dead. Clears moving vy * 5 -on- short patent family $6.25@6.50, standard for business for some time, seemingly bein 
slowly and probably will not be found in = a a her pe songs MI yo patent $5.75@6, first clear $5@5.25, hard occupied with exports, with the result thit 
the volume necessary when buyers start business very active, sales and deliveries winter family patent $6@6.25, standard pat- there is little interest or turnover on them. 
asking. being good. Quotations, Sept. 12: spring top ent $5.50@5.75, first clear $4.50@ 4.75, soft Cake grades from the East very difficult 

Quotations, Sept. 12: established brands patent $5.90@6.30, standard patent $5.80 winter standard patent $5.75@6, standard to locate, while middle and far westerns 
family flour $6.50@6.75, bakers short — @6.20, first clear $5.40@5.80, second clear patent $5.50@5.75, first clear $4.75@5. "Scnaaeen po Paes tm 
$5.55@5.80, 95% $5.40@5.70, straight grade 85@4.25, family flour $7.95@8.10; hard ’ Q s, . : g high glutens 
$5.30@5.50, first clear $3.75@4, second clear $3.85@ short oatent $5.80@6.10, 95% patent EASTERN STATES $6.65@ 7, standard patents $6.25@6.50, clears 
$3.60@3.70, low grade $3.55@3.65. $5.70@6, first clear $4.50@6, soft winter Buffalo: The long expected spurt in sales, $6@6.40; southwestern high glutens $6.304 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported domes- short patent $6.25@6.50, standard patent freely predicted for many weeks, developed 6.45, oipnntare patents $6.20@6.30, clears 
tic business active, 12 fair, 4 quiet, 6 slow $5.90@6.20, first clear $4.80@5.40. over the last week end and salesmen spent roe 5.60; soft winter straights, eastern 
and 5 dull. St. Louis: A decided improvement in a busy week in writing new contracts, many $5.70@6.10, western $6.70@6.80. 

Oklahoma City: Sales fair, averaging 80% oe Boston: Business brisk as the market 
compared with 70 last week. All sales do- ‘ - turned up sharply as a result of President 
mestic, divided 55% to bakers, 45% to GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES —_* — Day address. Mill agents 
family. Operation averaged 70% compared leadin ti markets, in cents per bushel: ounc e trade in a highly receptive mood 
with 75c last week. Prices closed 15@30c Closing prices of grain futures at leading option , Oe es Se ears —— 98 Meare 
higher. Quotations, Sept. 12: hard wheat WHEAT co ments. umerous sales of all sizes 
short paten 6.40@7.80, soft wheat short up to 2,500 bbls, with a few over that figure 
soon na Sa ase@t.ee.” standard patent $6.10 Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City | St. Louis Duluth reported. Spring patents held a slight edge 
@7.40, bakers extra fancy $6.15@6.25, bak- Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. over southwesterns, with miscellaneous types 
ers short patent $6@6.10, bakers standard Sept. 9 .... 117% 120% 124 127% 118% 121 eoes eons 114% 117% receiving a fair amount of attention. Few 
$5.90@6. Sept. 10 .... 116% 119% 123% 126% 118% 120% sees seee 114% 116% commitments reported over 120 days, pre- 

oO ah : Booki by O h ills mod- Sept. 11 .... 115% 118% 122% 126 116% 119% (ene > eee 114% 115% sumably due to carrying charges, but a 

. — ay iia ae — S0@ 200 ie f Sept. 12 .... 115% 118 122% 125% 116% 119% tee whine 114% 115% fair number of buyers covered up to that 
ge ge nie A can can A es 2 OS I OTE le ese point. Family booked in fair quantities 
capacity. A few sales to eastern chain Sept. 15 .... 116% 119% 123% 126% 118% 120% ere er 115% 116% with two jumps totaling 35¢ per bbl pro- 
bakers increased percentage, but family viding the inducement. Shipping directions 
flour in good demand. Shipping directions Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires nelaiehaee geek Gon ae oy ns kee 
on former contracts fair to good. Quota- Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Closed Closed weeks. Mill quotations closed 10@15c high. 
tions, Sept. 12: family fancy $6.25@6.45, Sept. 9 .... 107 111 108% 110% 90 wen miter a Rei: at ppg yg po Psny sal gh- 
family standard $5.75@5.95, bakers short sept. 10 .... 110 112 110 111% 90 cnes Saat “alent ‘tes sees tens $6.85@6.95, short patents $6.65@6 8, 
$5.75@5.95, bakers standard $5.50@5.70. Sept. 11 .... 110 112 111 +112 90 a4K as. van wees eee) gtamdand patents $6.8006.65, Srat clears 

Wichita: Quotations higher, sales from Sept. 12 .... «... cee 109 110 90 eae cone cove ose cows $6.05@6.30; southwestern short patents $6.40 
40 to 60%, directions from 53 to 100%. Sept. 14 .... sees eoes eeee see 90 sees cece coos eeee tees @6.75, standard patents $6.45@6.60; Texas 

Hutchinson: Trade expanded _ consider- Sept. 15 .... see. cree cree eeee 90 eeee eves eoee eeee eee short patents $6.75@6.80, standard patents 
‘ably, although bookings only slightly over r ——CORN: . = OATS $6.60@ 6.70; soft winter patents $6.95@7.25, 
capacity. Few large lots included in new Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis Straights $6.65@6.95, and clears $6.40@6.65. 
business. Both baking and family trade Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Baltimore: Quotations steady on all grades 
buying. Shipping directions satisfactory. Sept. 9 .... 78% 79% 84% 86% 81% 82% 51% 52% 45% 47% except winter straight, which is 15c per 

Salina: Demand has been very good and Sept. 10 .... 78% 79% 84 86% 82% sone 51 52% 45% 47 bbl higher; demand shows little change; 
prices are about 10c bbl higher. Shipping Sept. 11 .... 77 78% 83% 85% 81% eee 50% 51% 44% 46% receipts, 14,114 bbls, an increase of 3,55) 
directions coming in nicely and quite satis- Gent. 13 .... TWH 78% 83% 86% 82% <a¥e 49% 51% 44 45% bbls over last week. Quotations, Sept. 12: 
factory. Sept. 14 .... T7% 78% 83% 86% 81% phe 49% 51% 44% 46% spring patent $6.25@6.65, standard patent 

‘ Sept. 15 .... 77% 78% 83% 86% sees 49% 51% 44% 46% $6@6.25, hard winter patent $5.90@6.35, 


Texas: Routine sales in local territory . 
about same, probably around 35% of ind RYE . FLAXSEED BARLEY standard patent $5.80@6.25, winter patent 


gu 50¢ e 
pacity average, chiefly family, but the total Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis $6.50@7.50, straight $5.15@5.40. 











volume helped by some round lot sales of 4 g : é & Dec. Sept. Dec. Philadelphia: Market rules firm and high- 
bakers, and in addition some Texas mills Sept. 9 ou. ee oot eu ate P sete ae 55% 57% er following the strength in* grains. De- 
probably secured part of the government Sept. pede 68% 72 64% 67% 242% 244 242% <n 54% 56% mand, however, only moderate. Inquiry 
purchase for export to Puerto Rico. Op- sept. 11 |... 67% 71% 63% 66% 242% 244 242% pple 53% 53% confined mostly to small lots for the satis- 
erations about unchanged, around 50% of gent. 12 67% 71% 635% 665% 242% 244% 348% Otis. ss 53% 55% faction of immediate needs. Quotations, 
capacity. Prices 10@20c bbl higher. Quo- Sept. i 70% 74 66 69 242% 245% 242% es 54 56 Sept. 12: spring wheat short patent $6.55% 
tations Sept. 11: family flour 48's, extra Sept. ee 72% 75% 68% 70% 244 247 244 nn 55 57 6.70 bbl, standard patent $6.40@6.55, first 
high patent $6.70@7.20, high patent $6.20 “~"™" ea spring clear $5.90@6.10; hard winter short 
@6.70, standard bakers 98's $6@6.30; first patent $6.30@6.45, 95% $6.15@6.30, soft 
clears, sacked, $4.50@4.75, delivered Texas SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS winter straights $5.35@6.15. 
commen points oF Galveston Comestic sate. Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- mantras eee ages ele Aol 
THE NORTHWEST load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: tions” quite liberal. lB ae ‘ene 
Minneapolis: Sales picked up. Spring Chicago epranets Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo optimistic and consumers more inclined to 
wheat mills reported real activity on three Spring bran .............$33.25@33.50 $31.00@. paneEaaee Be @ $....@35.00 buy ahead. Bulk of business consists of 
days last week, with good bookings and at Hard winter bran ....... 33.25 @ 33.50 --@.... 29.50@29.75 32. 25@ ee 5.< @. single cars and round lots of 800@1,000 
better price levels than for some time. Standard middlings* ..... ..+.@33.00 30.75@. ee er a FY ....@35.50 bbls. Bakers appear ready to keep stocks 
Business done about equally divided between Flour middlingst ..... il II55@35.00 32.50@....  32.75@33.25 35.50@35.75 +++ + @ 38.60 at normal or a little better. Jobbers also 
baking and family trades and general rather Red dog .........eeee0e- 37.50@38.00 35.50@.... ee -@37.00 - -@39.00 buying freely. Family flour demand im 
than confined to any one territory. Large Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati _ Nashville proved, considerable emphasis being placed 
and medium-sized independent bakers, who gpring bran ........-++++ $38.00@ 38.60 $38.75@ 39.00 $40.25@41.25 $....@. Te See on enriched flour. Buyers, somewhat cau 
a wo ee the ee eee ee §= ae Stneer bree ....... .@. 39.00@39.25 ....@.... .@ tious, keeping close watch on development: 
time was ripe to take hold and bought Soft winter bran ........ 38. 25@338. "5 .@. ae Seal 35. oh 36.00 36. 00g D 36. 50 in Washington as they affect flour and 
enough to take care of needs for next few Standard middlings* .... 38.00@38.50 38.50@39.00 39.25@39.75 -@. allied industries. Soft winters higher, with 
months. : . ‘ Flour middlingst ........ 40.50@41.50 42.00@43.00 40.25@40.75 ....@36.50 39.000 39.80 pastry and cake makers leading buyers. 
Total bookings by spring wheat mills Red dog ........... seeee 41,00@41.50 42.00@43.00  ....@42.00 ....@....  ....@...,. Clears of all types in brisk demand. South- 
around 225% of capacity compared with = , e re western patents in better demand than 
102% a week earlier and 82% a year ago. Spring bran Shorts 0 MiAGltags springs, due to price factor, which bakers 
Shipping directions a little more plentiful Toronto ..... sees $24. @29.00 $....@30.0 $....@33.00 are studying carefully. Quotations, Sept. 
of late, particularly for family flours. Evi- WWinnipeg ....... ....@28.00 ++++@29.00 eee @eeee 12: spring short patent $6.70@7.15, stand- 
dently movement to get householders to *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. {Tuesday prices. ard patent $6.40@6.65, hard winter short 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $5.90@ 6.30 $6.05@ 6.15 $....@.... $6.05@ 6.65 $6.50@ 6.60 $6.65@ 7.00 $6.25@ 6.65 $6.55@ 6.70 $6.65@ 6.80 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.65@ 6.95 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.80@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.00 oawes'e 6.00@ 6.40 6.40@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 6. er: 6.25 6.40@ 6.55 6.50@ 6.65 5.75@ 6.00 6. "we 6.65 
Spring first clear ............ 5.40@ 5.80 5.40@ 5.55 Se 5.85@ 6.35 5.70@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.40 . 5.90@ 6.10 6.05@ 6.30 5.00@ 5.2 . 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.80@ 6.10 er, leer 5.55@ 5.80 6.10@ 6.45 ere ere 6.30@ 6.45 ‘boo 6.35 6.30@ 6.45 6.60@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.25 “ue 6.75 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 5.70@ 6.00 coos @Decee 5.40@ 5.70 5.95@ 6.35 -@. 6.20@ 6.30 5.80@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.30 6.45@ 6.60 5.50@ 5.75 6.10@ 6.40 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.50@ 5.00 ree eee 3.75@. 4.00 5.00@ 5.50 .@.. m 5.50@ 5.60 ree. Ore vi ace -@. 4.50@ 4.75 6 Ga <qre oe 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.25@ 6.50 ee, rr en oMcces 7.05@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.10 aceetPeces 6.50@ 7.50 TTT. Leer 6.95@ 7.25 5.75@ 6.00 7.45@ 8.05 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.90@ 6.20 ceveM@eces coPees 6.75@ 7.00 er eer 5.70@ 6.80 *5.15@ 5.40 *5.35@ 6.15 6.65@ 6.95 5.50@ 5.75 7.20@ 7.45 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.80@ 5.40 Ye eee ee ee 5.70@ 6.20 ee, eek élene het rer. eye 6.40@ 6.65 4.75@ 5.00 6.60@ 6.90 
Rye flour, white ....... seed 4.15@ 4.30 3.95@ 4.25 wee ere eee @ 4.75 +00 @ 5.15 4.75@ 4.85 122-@ 4.50 4.85@ 4.95 -@. 4.25@ 4.50 soo i 
Gere Wr, GE osc vc nccses 3.45@ 3.65 3.15@ 3.55 , er wee e@ 4.15 ++-@ 4.55 coce Moves eee @ 3.95 er. Peer bie Se 3.50@ 3.75 

Seattle (98’s) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Franciace Toronto eee Toronto **winnipex 
Family patent ...... $6.45@6.60 $8.60@8.80 Dakota ........$7.00@ 7.35 $6.60@ 6.80 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ......... 31s 34 ces 
Soft winter straight.. 6.50@6.75 ....@.... Montana ....... 6.65@ 6.90 6.20@ 6.40 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.50 ....@4.80° Ont. 90% patentst ...... $4.25 ae 
a, ee 6.50@6.75 5.80@6.00 Spring first clearf .. ....@3.40 ....@.... . 





iv oe near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
uesday prices. 
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patent $6.15@6.35, standard patent $5.95 
@6.10, low protein hard winter standard 
patent $5.85@6, spring clears $6.20@6.45, 
soft winters $5.65@5.90. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Since President Roosevelt's 
speech grain prices have advanced and, as 
a result, there has been increased buying 
for future delivery. However, purchasers 
generally still cautious. Prices advanced 
10@15c bbl. Southwestern hard wheat flours 
participafed in most of business, while 
northern spring wheat flours and midwest- 
ern soft wheat flours participated in a lesser 
degree. No demand to speak of in Pacific 
Coast flours. Shipping directions continued 
good, considering time. Bread and cake 
production holding up. 

Quotations, Sept. 12: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.85@7.15, first patent $6.65@ 
6.85, standard patent $6.35@6.55, fancy clear 
$6.05@6.30, first clear $5.80@6, second clear 
$5.20@5.60; hard winter wheat family pat- 
ent $6.05@6.30, bakers short patent $5.80 
@6.05, 95% $5.60@5.85, first clear $4.70@ 
5.35, second clear $4.30@4.60, soft wheat 
short patent $6.70@7.30, straight $5.95@6.30, 
first clear $4.85@5.20. 

Atlanta: Spring wheat bakery flour prices 
up 25c, hard wheat up l15c, soft wheat up 
lec. Quotations, Sept. 12: spring wheat 
bakers short patent $6.75@6.90, standard 
patent $6.65@6.80, straight $6.55@6.70, first 
bakery clear $6.35; hard wheat family short 
patent $7@7.20, fancy patent $6.60@6.80, 
standard patent $6.60@6.80, special or low 
grade $6.20@6.40, 95% $6.40@6.85; bakery 
short patent $6.25@6.50, standard patent 
$6.15@6.40, straight $6.05@6.30, first bakery 
clear $5.65@5.90, hard wheat low protein 
95% $5.70@5.85, bulk; first clear $5.05@ 
5.25, bulk; second clear $4.80@5, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $7.80@8, fancy 
patent $7.40@7.60, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.60, special or low grade $7@7.20; soft 
wheat short patent, bulk basis $6.75@6.90; 
soft wheat 95% $6.15@6.30, bulk; straight 
$6.05@6.20, bulk; fancy cut-off $5.65@5.75, 
bulk; first clear $5.05@5.25, bulk; second 
clear $4.80@5, bulk; Pacific Coast soft 
wheat 95% $6.60, bulk; self-rising family 
flour quoted 25c higher; enriched 20c higher. 

Nashville: Sales to the local blenders 
limited, due probably to the sharp ad- 
vance in both cash and premium wheat. 
And too, soft wheat mills have continued to 
limit their offerings to a few scattered lots 
for immediate or prompt shipment. These 
mills report they* have been unable to 
buy wheat in sufficient lots to warrant 
making bookings of any size; consequently, 
new sales are in one and two car lots for 
reasonably prompt shipment. 

Outbound shipments to the merchants, 
jobbers and retailers in the South and 
Southeast good. Cotton picking is in full 


sway in nearly all sections and school has 
begun both in the country and cities, and 
these two factors help the consuming end 
of the business. 

Bakers have limited their purchases to a 
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few lots of special grades, as they, like 
the majority of other buyers, are of the 
opinion that present price levels will not 
be maintained. Bread, rolls, cakes and pies 
selling very well. Some of the bakers and 
blenders, as well as grocerymen, are sup- 
plying the additional troops which have 
moved into this vicinity for war maneuvers. 
Shipping directions fairly good. Prices 
stronger. 

Quotations, Sept. 12: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.45@8.05, standard patent 
$7.20@7.45, fancy patent $6.90@7.20, clears 
$6.60@6.90, hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.75, standard patent $6.10@6.40, 
spring wheat short patent $6.65@6.95, stand- 
ard patent $6.30@6.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market continues quite active. 
Rising prices was the stimulant buyers 
needed. Total of new business not avail- 
able, but it is judged to be considerable; it 
could have been larger but for the fact that 
mills were not pressing sales as they are 
having some difficulty obtaining some varie- 
ties of wheat. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or 
Tacoma, Sept. 12: family patent $6.45 @6.60, 
bluestem $7@7.15, straight soft white $6.50 
@6.75, pastry $6.50@6.75, Dakota $7@7.35, 
Montana $6.65@6.90. 

Portland: New bookings not too good. 
Export business very quiet with South- 
Central America and no other export trade 
available so mill operations sharply cur- 
tailed. Interior mills doing fairly well with 
Southeast but prices too high. Coast mills 
getting very little new business from this 
territory since rates against them. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 12: hard winter $6.55, blue- 
stem topping $6.40, soft wheat pastry $6.20. 

San Francisco: Higher prices created 
much interest, but sales mostly limited to 
scattered small lots at prices which did 
not reflect the full advance in mill quota- 
tions. Pastry and other soft wheat flours 
continue to hold the firmest position, due 
to the bidding up by eastern buyers of the 
available soft wheats on ‘the coast. De- 
deliveries show some improvement. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 12: eastern family patents 
$8.80@9, California family patents $8.60@ 
8.80, Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$6.10@6.40, northern hard wheat patents 
$6.10@6.30, pastry $5.80@6, Dakota stand- 
ard patents $6.60@6.80, Idaho hard wheat 
patents $6@6.20, Montana spring wheat pat- 
ents $6.50@6.70, Montana standard patents 
$6.20@6.40, California bluestem patents $5.80 
@6, California pastry $5.60@5.80. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
mills are finding business improved since the 
matter of wheat prices for grinding into 
flour for domestic use was settled. Some 
buyers are taking on supplies, but the full 
weight of fall contracting has not started. 
Large stocks were laid in before the end 
of the old crop year and these have not 
been worked off. Mills generally are firm 
in their asking prices and the situation in 
this respect is much improved. Lists are 
unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 12: top pat- 
ents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, 
in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, Toronto- 
Montreal freights. 

New export orders for spring wheat flour 
are light. No more business came in from 
the United Kingdom and only a_ small 
amount from any other source. The West 
Indies are always open for flour, but are 
limited in their purchases to the quantity 
for which cargo space is available. New- 
foundland is well supplied, having bought 
heavily before wheat advanced at the be- 
ginning of the crop year. Canadian mills, 
however, are sufficiently well booked up 
with export orders from the British Ministry 
of Food to keep them running until the end 
of the year. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 12: vitaminized flour for U. K. 
shipment 31s 3d per 280 Ibs, September 
seaboard, Montreal; 31s 6d October-Novem- 
ber; 32s 3d December, winter ports. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is selling slow- 
ly. Buyers covered requirements as soon as 
the new crop was available and still have 
plenty of this flour on hand. Export sales 
are limited by scarcity of shipping. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 12: pure 
winters $4.25 bbl, in second-hand jutes, 
Montreal freights; for export $4.10 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard. 

Pressure of other farm work is holding 
up deliveries of winter wheat and no car 
lots are offering. Prices have advanced 
1@2c bu in the week. Quotations, Sept. 12: 
90c bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand moderate, 
but no new export business reported during 
past week. Mills still operating on recent 
orders. Flour stocks on hand ample. Mill- 
ers showed some interest in northern grades 
in cash wheat market, but purchases were 
on a much smaller scale than previous 
week. Quotations, Sept. 12: top patent 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
heunasnnmemmnmen Vv 


POSITION AS SALESMAN OR SALES 
manager, any territory, new or estab- 
lished trade; years of flour selling ex- 
perience, best of references. Further in- 
formation, address 5775, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent of 1,000-bbl mill or larger; am em- 
ployed as superintendent and production 
manager of a 1,000-bbl flour and feed 
mill but would like to make a change; 
have had lifetime experience in milling, 
married, no family, location not of im- 
portance. Address 5772, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE—25-BBL AMERICAN MIDGET 
Marvel mill, size 38 Eureka wheat scourer, 
Richardson fanning mill, with elevator 
legs, chutes, etc., for complete milling 
operation. Flambeau Jobbing Co., Phil- 
lips, Wis. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
f 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARRELS 


New, high grade barrels, for 
flour and other food products, 
are available at our cooper 
shops which are strategically lo- 
cated throughout the South and 
Southeast. For any quantity, 
one barrel to a carload, send 
inquiries to 


THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 


418-422 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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“DOBRY’S BEST” 


Product of 
the Southwest’s newest 
and finest flour mill. 
° 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 


Yukon, Okla. 











| HELP WANTED 
v neneeneithinataeeenentmenceiominll 


WANTED—MILLER, MIDDLE-AGED, FOR 
small country mill. Address A. R. D., 
574 E. St. Germain, St. Cloud, Minn. 





WANTED—BY SOUTHERN MILL, EXPE- 
rienced cereal chemist, capable of de- 
termining accurate analysis wheat, bakery 
and family flours, feeds; must have ex- 
perience in feed manufacture, knowledge 
of feeding formulas, dairy, stock and poul- 
try. Address 5675, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—HIGH-CLASS, FULLY EXPERI- 
enced miller as assistant to head miller 
and superintendent in a large rice mill 
in New Orleans; one who is willing to 
learn if not experienced; salary up to 
$200 per month, with steady employment, 
to the right man; expenses paid both 
ways if interview required. State your 
age, experience and draft classification. 
Rickert Rice Mills, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
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for delivery between Fort William 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: No new export flour business 
was worked out of this port during the week, 


springs 
and the 


but reports from western Canadian mills 
indicated that they were receiving substan- 
tial orders for overseas, presumably for 
account of the British Cereal Import Board. 
What the destinations of these shipments 
will be has not been disclosed. However, 
it is felt in local flour circles that both 
Great Britain and Russia will receive the 
bulk of this new flour business. The fact 
that Russia has just completed negotiations 
with the Canadian government for some 
9,000,000 bus to be handled through the 
Cereal Import Board of England would in- 
dicate that a good portion of this would 
move in the shape of flour. If this is the 
case, western mills will receive a good 
share of the business. Present indications 
are that the bulk of this flour will move 
through eastern Canadian ports and pos- 
sibly through the U. 8S. Atlantic seaboard 


due to the scarcity of tonnage on this coast. 

Renewed inquiries from Central and South 
American countries for flour from this port 
have come to nothing because of the con- 
tinued absence of shipping space. 

Domestic hard wheat flour continues to 
move along seasonal lines. Sales are still 
well above previous years, with indications 
that this condition will continue for some 
time. Prices are unchanged, cash car quo- 
tations on the basis of cotton 98's being 
$5.40 for first patents, $5 for bakers patents 
and $4.90 for Vitamin B grinds. 

Ontario pastry flour is finding an increased 


demand here because of the absence of any 
imports. The price is steady, quotation to 
the trade being $7.30. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Sept. 15 


change of importance; 
local mills’ pro- 


Minneapolis: No 
market still very quiet, but 
duction taken care of and prices held firm 

in fact, bran and std. midds. a little 
higher than week ago. This, however, is 
entirely local and does not apply to Chicago 
or eastern markets. Jobbers say it is al- 
most as difficult to buy feed here as to 
find a buyer. Millers say they could sell 
Noy. bran at $1.75 over spot, Dec. $2 over, 
and Jan. $3 over, but even these premiums 
well below ceiling, so they are not anxious 
to sell far ahead. They feel when these 
dates roll around, consumption’ will be 
heavier and market will have adjusted it- 
self. Bran here $31, std. midds. $30.75, 
flour midds. $32.50, red dog $35.50. 

Kansas City: About unchanged, with lit- 
tle interest on either side. Millers content 
to sell only when they have to; bran $29.50 
“@ 29.75, gray shorts $32.75@33.25 

Oklahoma City: 








Good; prices unchanged; 


southern deliveries: bran $1.60@1.65, mill 
run $1.70@1.75, shorts $1.80@1.85; north- 
ern deliveries: bran $1.55@1.60, mill run 


$1.65@1.70, shorts $1.75@1.80. 

Omaha: Sales fairly good; most mills re- 
port no trouble in disposing of offerings; 
bran $29.50@30.50, brown shorts $32, gray 
shorts $33@33.75, flour midds. $33@ 33.75, 
red dog $35. 

Wichita; Fair; supply ample; prices about 
steady; bran $30.25@30.50, shorts $33.50@ 


34, basis Kansas City. 
Hutchinson: Active; trend firm; supply 
inadequate; bran $30, mill run $31.50, gray 


shorts $33 (Kansas City basis). 
Salina: Good; trend slightly higher; sup- 
ply of bran about equal to trade needs, but 


shorts continue scarce; basis Kansas City: 
std. bran $29.75@30.25, gray shorts $33a 
33.50. 

Fort Worth: Fair to good; trend steady; 


about matches demand; mixed car 
taking bulk. of production, car lot 
rather scarce; bran $33.60@34, 
$38@38.40, white shorts not 
quoted, del. TCP or Galveston dom, rate. 
Chicago: Fair; trend steady; supply suf- 
ficient; spring and hard winter bran $33.25 


supply 
trade 

offerings 
gray shorts 





@33.50, std. midds. $33, flour midds. $35, 
red dog $37.50@38. 

Louis: Bran $32.25@32.50, pure bran 
$32.50@32.75, gray shorts $35.50@35.75, red 
dog $37. 

Toledo: Steady; good market; more 
spread in prices; tendency to decline; soft 
winter wheat bran $33@34.50, mixed feed 
$34.50, flour midds. $35@35.50, std. $32.50 


@ 33. 
Cincinnati: Demand slow, with 
fairly steady and offerings very light; 
$35.50@36, gray shorts $36.50, red dog 

offered. 

Buffalo: Very much improved; trend 
firm; prices advanced about $1 over previous 
week; supply light; bran $35.50, std. midds. 
$35.50, flour midds. $38.50, second clear 
$40.50, red dog $39, heavy mixed feeds 
$38.50. 

New 


trend 
bran 
not 


York: Fair; trend higher; supply 
good; bran $39.25, std. midds. $39.25, flour 
midds. $42.50, red dog $42.50. 

Boston: Demand quiet, but market shows 
some strength. Offerings plentiful from 
both eastern and western sources, both 
quoting same prices for bran and midds., 
but other than a few sales for immediate 
needs there is little buyer interest. Cana- 
dian mills out of the market, but resellers 
have a few cars of bran and shorts to 
offer. Domestic prices up 50c on bran, 25c 
on midds. and $1.25 on red dog. Mixed 
feed off 25c; std. bran $40.25@41.25, std. 
midds. $39.25@39.75, flour midds. $40.25@ 


40.75, mixed feed $40.75, and red dog $43. 

Baltimore: 
ply 
winter 


Slow; trend about steady; sup- 
ample; std. bran $38@38.50, pure soft 
bran $38.25@38.75, std. midds. $38 
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@ 38.50, flour midds. $40.50@41.50, red dog 
$41@ 41.50. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firmer; 
supply moderate; bran, std. $38.75@39, pure 


$39 @ 39.25, 
$38.50@ 


spring $39@39.25, hard winter 
soft winter nominal; midds., std. 
39, flour $42@43; red dog, $42@43. 


Pittsburgh: 
ply ample; 
$42.50. 

Nashville: Demand only for 
quirements as local and near-by pastures 
still in good condition and farmers and 
dairymen buying only absolute necessities. 
Offerings limited, as mills only running part 
time; however, more than sufficient for re- 
quirements; prices about steady, bran $36 
@ 36.50, gray shorts $39@39.50. 


Seattle: trend steady; 
$35@ 35.50. 


Portland: 
$36.50, midds. 


Ogden: Trade has declined somewhat on 
a falling market, with the mills producing 
more flour for the autumn rush and mill- 
feed supplies more plentiful. However, ev- 
erybody practically filled up and so de- 
mand is off. Mills continue to operate 
to capacity six days per week. Prices down 


Improved; trend higher; sup- 
spring bran $37.25, red dog 


absolute re- 


Fair; supply fair; 


Mill run $35, bran $36, shorts 


$36.50. 


$1; red bran and mill run $35.50, blended 
$35.50, white $36, midds. $36.50, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran 
and mill run $40.50, blended $40.50, white 
$41, midds. $41.10 per ton (ceiling). Cali- 
fornia prices (at ceiling): red bran and 


mill run $41.20, blended $41.20, white $41.20, 
midds. $41.20, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, 
with Los Angeles prices up $1. 


San Francisco: Market very firm, with 
offerings light; demand improved; Kansas 
bran, $40@40.50; Utah-Idaho: red mill run 
$39.50@40, blended $40@40.50, white $40@ 
40.50; Oregon-Washington: red mill run 
$39@39.50, std. $39.20@39.70, white $39.70 
@40.20, white bran $40.20@40.70, midds. 


$41.20@41.70, shorts $40.20@ 40.70; Montana: 


bran and mill run $40.50@41; California: 
blended mill run $39@39.50, white $39.50 
@ 40. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 


fair; Kansas bran $39.75, local mill run $40. 
Toronto; Demand fair; plentiful pasture 
and heavy crops of coarse grains are re- 


ducing sales of millfeed. However, the lat- 
ter is cheap and for some purposes is better 
than any other form of feed; therefore, 
more is being sold than would otherwise 
be the case. With the big mills bran is 
plentiful, but shorts and midds. are still 
scarce. Export sales are only fair at un- 
changed prices, namely $38@38.50 ton for 
splits, basis Montreal freights, Canadian 
funds. Domestic levels are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 12: bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds, $33, net cash, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, track, Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Situation unchanged; stocks 
moving freely to eastern Canada and rumors 
indicated a small amount exported to United 
States. Western domestic sales poor. No 
accumulation of supplies and prices hold 
unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 12: bran $28, 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses, $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady. Reports 
Canada had made a new grain deal with 
Russia and that a large part of the order 
would go out in the form of flour, created 
the feeling in local feed circles that west- 
ern flour mills would soon be pressing for 
bids on their feeds output. So far nothing 
has transpired to bear out this belief, al- 
though millfeed supplies are easy to pro- 
cure. Domestic demand continues steady, 
but chief buying continues in mashes rather 
than in bran and shorts; quotations on a 
cash car basis are steady; bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80, and feed flour 
$37.40 (nominal). 


that 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Quotations up 15@20c bbl 
for week, but buyers still represented as 
indifferent; sales meager; having been look- 
ing for decline, buyers do not take kindly 
to advance, and apparently are going to 
wait it out and buy only as needed; pure 
white rye flour $3.95@4.25 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 


tons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $3.75 
@4.05, pure dark $3.15@3.55. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No. 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 
rye flour, dark to white $3.95@4.50 bbl; 
No. 2 rye, 85@90c bu; rye stock in local 
elevators increased 5,966 bus during the 
week to a total of 97,967 bus. 


Philadelphia: Offerings light and market 
rules firm with prices higher. Demand 
only moderate; white patent, $4.85@4.95. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $5.15, medium 


$4.95, dark $4.55. 
Chicago: <A _ slight improvement in the 
demand, but buying not general. Sales 


chiefly in one and two car lots; white patent 
$4.15@4.30, medium $3.95@4.10, dark $3.45 
@ 3.65. 

New York: 


Sales inactive; supplies ample; 


prices higher; pure white patents, $4.75 
@ 4.85. 

Portland; Pure dark rye $5.65, medium 
dark rye $5.65, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.90, Wisconsin white patent $6. 

Pittsburgh: Demand better; trend higher; 
supply ample; pure white rye flour $4.50@ 


4.60, medium $4.20@4.40, dark $3.85@4.10. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 20c. Sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$4.75 bbl, medium $4.55, dark $4.15, rye 
meal $4.35. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair, with offerings 


white $4.25@ 4.50, 


ample and prices steady; 
dark $3.50@3.75. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Most 
recent 


Minneapolis: Very 
buyers failed to cover wants on 
lows, and only those who need supplies 
for near-by shipment are in market, and 
then only in very limited way. Fancy 
grades neglected; trade buying only stand- 
ard and low grades. Disposition now is to 
await developments, and add to holdings 
on breaks if any materialize. Fancy No. 
1 semolina $6@6.10 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, standard $5.70@5.80. 

In the week ended Sept. 12, eight Minne- 
apolis and. interior mills made 49,999 bbls 
durum products, against 70,404, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

Chicago: Higher prices have resulted 
in better demand, but buying not general; 
No. 1 semolina $6.15@6.45, standard No. 1 
$5.85@6.15. 


Philadelphia: Market firm and _ higher, 
with offerings light; demand moderate; 
No. 1 fancy $6.90@7.10, No. 1 regular $6.60 
@6.80. 


Pittsburgh: 
higher; supply ample; 

Buffalo: With sharp upturn in prices, 
demand became much stronger and sales 
boomed somewhat; while no general buying, 
some buyers took hold in a big way; trend 
firm; supply fair; shipping directions im- 
proved; on bulk basis, all-rail: No. 1 $6.85, 
durum fancy patent $6.85, macaroni flour 
$6.15, first clear $5.10, second, clear $4.20, 
durum granular $6.45. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 20c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.45, granular $7.05, No. 3 $6.85, fancy 
patent $7.45. ‘ 


draggy market. 


trend 
bulk. 


Demand improved; 
No. 1 $6.80, 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is quiet. Fall activity has not 
yet started. Buyers are waiting for the 
new crop. grain. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Sept. 12: regular grades $3.05 
per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto- 
Montreal territory; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, 
$3.75. 

Winnipeg: Domestic 
and oatmeal show some 
no export business has 
months, although some small lots may be 
going to over-sea destinations. Stocks on 
hand light and mills operating only part 
time. Quotations, Sept. 12: rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept. 15 at $3.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-o0z packages, $2.35. 


sales of rolled oats 
improvement, but 
been reported for 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
5, 1942, and Sept. 6, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economies, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 

7-American— -—in bond— 
Sept. 5 Sept. 6 Sept. 5 Sept. 6 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
, 3 eee 277,799 17,046 23,649 
TA. cb canvas 38,487 seis re 
OOBRS ccccccee 12,997 159 293 
_ ¢ BERLE Eee 15,254 1,104 1,153 
ee 5,753 59 77 
Flaxseed 5,198 * 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Sept. 5 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 


theses): wheat, 86,000 (441,000) bus; corn, 
6,026,000 (3,016,000); oats, none (45,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 





September 





Western Canada Visible Grair 


Visisble supply of grain in the 
spection division Sept. 11, 1942, 
and shipments during the 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur— Wheat Durum 








and 
past 





16, 1942 












n Supply 

western in- 
receipts 
week, in 


Oats Barley 








Semi-public  ter- 

eee 129,499 149 661 1,805 
Private terminals oe re 43 11 
ee ie 129,499 149 *704 1,815 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,359 19 6 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

SE sas bs uae 19,518 10 4 
| 2,617 ee 
. | ere 1,006 
Prince Rupert 1,206 = 

We: -bctnns'sd 171,206 149 845 
TORE BMS. kkies aXe 138,743 322 2,893 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,785 36 70 10 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ee 191 ee ° 2 
TOGRWS sccevvces 2,976 36 40 112 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

BMMO occvrvoses 2,947 45 100 ‘a 

OEE, wenesvecns 147 137 139 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GFR GIF. ceccens 81 7 a7 
TORS vcéckeud 3,175 48 244 176 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Sept. 11, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 15,831 147 #1,206 1,184 

All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GOR GIG. vcscves 2,391 18 4 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Sept. 11, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 13,883 224 1,631 1,002 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GOR GH. cascces 490 17 4 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United 
12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


States Sept. 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 
Baltimore ..... 2,002 oe “ 
erie 2,374 o* ae ee 
| ee 5,973 oe 67 283 
Chicago ....... 136 
ARORt ..ccees 317 e% 
2 ee - 4 
New York ..... 1,725 
BROGE sccsees 175 
Philadelphia 345 
EMMOS ccccccees 511 
POCA wcsces 13,558 7 67 283 4 
Sept. 5, 1942. 13,195 ‘ 159 288 59 
Sept. 13, 1941. 17,590 ‘s 74 #284 131 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open c 
Kansas City and St. Louis on 
tons. This is the short side o 
only, 
open on the long side. 


Sept. 


ontracts at 
14, in 
f contracts 


there being an equal number of tons 


Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 


Bran Shorts 








September 120 360 200 
October 2,040 1,680 400 
November 4,080 240 340 
December .. 2,880 240 oe 
January 2,640 480 240 
February 240 ~ “s 
Totals ...12,000 3,000 


1,180 1 
*Delivered in Chicago. - 





Rye Flour Output 


Shorts Bran Midds. 


1,300 an 
7,250 500 
3,320 100 
1,220 ; 
2,760 500 
5,850 1,100 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 











at principal primary points for the week cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
ending Sept. 12, in thousand bushels, with Northwest, in barrels, with comparative &z- 
comparisons: ures for the previous weeks: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks i Week ending: 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 Aug. 29 Sept.5 Sept. 12 
Minneapolis ..1,443 787 38 161 2,2784,709 Pive mails ..scces 15,462 14,994 *10,674 
eo. eee 234 454 65 238 387 833 *Four mills. 
ss 
— 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, 
year ago: 


in bushels (000'’s omitted), of date Sept. 























12, and corresponding date of a 





7--Wheat—.__ -—-—Corn r——Oats—7. -—Rye—»*>r 7-~Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Pee eee ree 7,523 8,700 263 39 10 12 94 161 4 oa 
PETTUS RTE ee 6,565 9,665 4,573 5,292 1,379 1,001 3,970 2,884 306 321 
PE cecuvcewevees 343 488 oe 559 oe oe o° “. ° 
oo ee eee ee 10,945 15,623 12,576 8,407 1,405 5,129 3,687 3,784 470 396 
eee es i 187 193 és “ 134 es im 
i SPP 140 200 2 5 6 27 2 210 
eer 31,688 30,452 3,815 1,436 282 384 1,259 2,063 557 
PG AOU -scdciuceses 14,945 12,925 151 481 156 159 6 30 337 
SP PEONEE ws 0.0 0:0 6004666 5,668 5,367 13 ° 
PRUROMINOOE kc vivccicuss 11,934 11,139 ee ee ee os oe oe 
ERGIGRADOMS ..ccscecscs 1,786 3,047 1,659 1,246 429 745 51 179 es os 
7 eee ee 39,953 40,960 1,585 1,075 221 168 322 291 32 203 
BEMEWOUMGS cc ccccesccce 2,346 3,075 566 1,467 93 375 1,081 934 1,043 437 
Minneapolis ........... 34,755 37,960 3,534 3,176 1,654 2,587 5,019 4,668 3,543 2,792 
IEOW GEIOGRS co cccccecs 2,154 2,084 138 219 2 os 3 « 66 ¢s 
POW TOE o0cbirvccevns 459 586 131 394 16 14 1 39 2 29 
ES ee 100 ~ ° 195 ee 51 oe os 74 
| rrr 17,452 15,027 4,380 6,960 633 419 95 277 251 92 
PE do.66464 Cineuequane 884 1,435 369 228 54 os 143 77 
POMBE cccceeises 2,811 2,194 14 421 9 66 44 98 1 2 
Err 7,233 7,886 2,827 1,303 260 378 691 16 96 26 
ere er 2,186 1,826 305 1,215 108 207 54 58 124 41 
ir Mr 5 ss0c0deeee’ 6,850 6,862 853 431 164 176 7 10 5 28 
oS eer 8,752 8,422 as . 8 1 2 ° 5 3 3 
SPEED 6.66 cedeeccvsees 96 es 432 ° .° 
WOE: ihc ebice viens 217,568 225,923 37,441 35,173 6,881 11,879 16,788 15,478 6,820 5,735 
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Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
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FIGURE IT OUT 


A census enumerator approached a 
lounging negro dandy. He asked and 
learned the man’s name, age, place of 
residence, then inquired, “What’s your 
business?” 

The answer came superciliously. “I 
owns a hand laundry, I does.” 

“Where is it located?” 

“Dar she comes now !” 

¥ ¥ 
NO ILL WIND 


The that blew 

away my father’s wagon dumped an auto- 

mobile in the front yard. 
Mee.—That’s no tornado. 


a trade wind. 


Ray. same tornado 





That was 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


¥ ¥ 
THE DIFFICULTY 
“But won’t I have a hard time ex- 
plaining to the police after I shoot this 
radio crooner?” 


— “Yes, they won’t be able to hear you 
WHITE GOLD above the cheering!” 
(Standard Patent) ¥ yv 


INFLATION 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 


A man noticed one morning that his 
newsboy had a puppy on his stand with 





a “For Sale” sign over him. Curiously, 





he asked the boy how much he expected 
We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


to get for the dog. 
“Fifty thousand dollars,” replied the 
youngster. “I won’t take a cent less.” 
The man whistled and passed along. 
A few mornings later the man noticed 





the dog was gone. 





“Sell your dog?” he inquired. 
“Yep!” the boy grinned 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


“Did you get your price for him?” 














e 
Quality Flours “Yep! Took a couple of $25,000 cats.” 
Mill at Sales Office 3s 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis POOR DEAR 
“I never see your husband looking at 
another woman.” 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant “No, George is devoted to me. Be- 
Grain Co., Inc. sides, he’s so nearsighted. 
Line country houses in five states - = 


Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 
Kansas City, Me. 


THAT'S ADDITION 
“Now, said _ the 


your father can hang the curtains in one 


John,” teacher, “if 








hour, and your mother can also hang 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 


them in one hour, how long would it take 
for them to do it together?” 
“Two hours,” John replied, “including 


: the time they would use in arguing.” 
Domestic and Export : siti 








¥ Y 





NO DOUBT 
“So your husband is one of the big 
guns of industry?” 
“Yes, he’s been fired seven times.” 
4 Minncapolis SS - ey 


TOO MUCH 





= 
‘ 

= 

1] 


Justice of the Peace——Did you steal 
Brown’s lawn mower? 
Offender.—No, sir. 

a joke. 
Justice.—How far did you take it? 
Offender.—About five miles. 
Justice —That’s carrying 

far. 





I only took it for 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. a joke too 








Five dollars fine. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 











General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skATTr_gE, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York City 








HER FLOURIN 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 


6“ * A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” ent. ‘Milled under Eatactieat Cam 
heat. 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 

















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 








Se 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the | 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 

















* * 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” | 
LONDON, ENGLAND London | 
The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CEREAL CUTTERS 


COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 































Company Lemiled- 
Mm at SasKATOON, Sask., CANADA 
—= 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘“ForTGarry”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL & CANADA 





‘ “se ere eee =6=6 Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” | 
“Daily Bread” 

“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


| Lake of the Woods pailang: Co., Limited 








Cable Address 1 
“HASTINGS'’ com cama —_ | 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 

















Sa’ OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF a 


~ JUTE 2 - gure 4 
wre BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


, , A 


, — ; 
I = 5 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANAD IAN BAG CO., Limited r 4 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


s to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Gasien Spring and Winter Wheat ‘Flour / 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” ° 
Cable Address: ““WouLmacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA JSIMES Hichardson f SONS 
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Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA ' 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’” Rs =< 






LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON = MEU) Fe TORONTO, CANADA 







PURITY ecuarree ee wm STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE + MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ‘ast ist 
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The Work of the Late Sir Daniel Hall, D.Sc., 


F.RS., for British Agriculture 
By L. F. Broekman 


Lonpon, Eno.—Sir Daniel Hall, a 
leading British agricultural scientist, who 
for many years was simply known as 
A. D. Hall, died in London on July 5. 
He did outstanding service to British 
avriculture, recognizing the necessity of 
research work in connection with agri- 
culture, and having the patience, per- 
severance and courage, in face of many 
official rebuffs and disappointments, with 
actual hostility on the part of the farm- 
ers, to get such work established. His 
work is now bearing abundant fruit in 
the intensive development of agriculture 
under government supervision. 

Sir Daniel was born on June 22, 1864, 
at Rochdale, England, and educated at 
Manchester Grammar School. He early 
showed keen interest in chemistry, phy- 
sics, field sciences, botany and geology. 
He gained a science scholarship, which 
enabled him to go to Oxford University, 
where he became a member of Balliol 
College in 1881. 

On leaving Oxford he took a_ post 
as science master at King Edward VI 
Grammar School, at Birmingham, where 
he wrote his first book—a textbook for 
the use of his students. He soon gave 
up school teaching and became a_lec- 
turer in the university extension move- 
ment, which was just beginning. This 
led him to take an interest in agricul- 
tural education, and becoming convinced 
of the necessity of applying scientific 
methods to farming, he sought ways 
and means of establishing an agricultural 
In this scheme he secured the 
enthusiastic Halsey, 
chairman of the Surrey County Council, 


college. 


support of E. J. 


and eventually an old Latin school at 
Wye, Kent, was chosen for the setting up 
of the new agriculturel college. This 
school, dating from medieval times, was 
an attractive old building, to which Sir 
Daniel added 
buildings in keeping with the old ones. 


laboratories and new 


Sir Daniel was joined by a group of 
able men, and between them they worked 
out scientific courses on agricultural sci- 
ence and practice and trained numbers 
of young men who afterwards held very 
important posts at home and abroad. 
He insisted that the teaching must not 
only be based on sound science but must 
also constitute a new science, always 
drawing on practical agriculture for 
its materials and its illustrations. He 
set the example by becoming a first-class 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, el ay pha LTD. 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & —. ae. 


American Age: 
111 John Street, New York 














grower of fruit, hops and flowers, spe- 
cializing in roses, tulips and sweet peas. 
The farmers and gardeners of Kent 
fellow 


quickly 


recognized him as a 
craftsman of outstanding ability and 


their hostility was gradually broken 


down. Wye College soon assumed a 


high position in agricultural circles, 


which position it has retained, although 
its name has been changed to the South- 
eastern Agricultural College. 

So far no provision had been made 
for research work in respect to agri- 
culture, and the need for this soon be- 
came evident to Sir Daniel Hall. He 
therefore decided to give up his work 
at Wye College and to go to the Roth- 
amsted Experimental Station, Harpen- 
den, Hertfordshire, which had _ been 
founded some years previous by Sir John 
Lawes but had fallen into a moribund 
condition. His application to the Board 
of Agriculture for a grant was refused 
but, never daunted, he secured help pri- 
vately, built up a compact team of 
research workers who opened up lines 
of investigation which have since proved 
very fruitful. The Goldsmiths Co., 
whose help he enlisted, gave a_hand- 
some endowment for soil research and 
their lead has been followed by a long 
line of generous supporters. 

The work prospered under his leader- 
ship, but he was persuaded to relinquish 
it to do what he considered still more 
important work for agriculture in con- 
nection with Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme 
for developing agriculture and improv- 
ing rural life. He became the first 
member of the commission appointed to 
administer what was known as the Land 
Development Fund, and later became the 
leader and permanent adviser. In the 
meantime the attitude 
towards agricultural research had 


government’s 


changed and Sir Daniel was able to or- 
ganize a system of agricultural educa- 
tion and advisory service, which is now 
admitted to be one of the best in the 
world. 

It was agreed that agricultural re- 
search must be greatly developed. ‘Two 
methods were possible: (1) the estab- 
lishment of a large central research sta- 
tion covering all branches of agriculture 
on the model of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington; 
(2) or a number of smaller statjons 
attached to the universities where dif- 
ferent branches of agriculture or agri- 
cultural science would be studied. The 
latter method was chosen. As a result 
of the freedom conferred by the new 
arrangements—which have been the envy 
of scientific workers from other coun- 
tries—agricultural science has developed 
remarkably well in Great Britain. 

During the first world war, when 
peaceful activities had to be abandoned, 
Sir Daniel Hall became permanent sec- 
retary of the Board of Agriculture, but 
he found the routine work irksome, and 
when offered the directorship of the 
John Innes Horticultural College at Mer- 
ton, he accepted it, retaining only a 
part time connection with the Ministry 
of Agriculture as its scientific adviser. 
He held this -directorship until 1939, 
and rounded off a lifetime of experi- 
ence and observation of tulips and ap- 
ples by two standard works concerning 
them. His last book, published in 1941, 
was entitled “Reconstruction of the 
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“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising ) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 
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eee 
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All Principal Grain Markets 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 



















Jones-HeTTrELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
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TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


















































PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGCA, WIS. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














and 





Land,” former books written 
him which are regarded as standard 
textbooks are “The Rothamsted Experi- 
ments” and “A Pilgrimage of British 
Farming.” 


by 


Commenting on the life of his friend 
and fellow scientist, Sir John Russell, 
the present director of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, who studied under 
Sir Daniel Hall at Wye College in the 
old days, says: 

“Few men can have lived a fuller life 
or one more helpful to the community. 
His influence will last long after our 
time, and the beneficial activities he 
started will go on bearing fruit, while 
his memory will be an abiding inspira- 
tion to all who worked with him.” 

Most of the information given in this 
article was furnished by the courtesy of 
Sir John Russell. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Otterdale Mill 
Combines New 
With Old Services 


CURIOUS combination of old and 
new is the business of the Otterdale 
Mill on Big Pipe Creek near Taneytown, 





Md., one of the few remaining old grist 
mills that were everyday in the middle 
1800’s. ‘The mill was built in 1865 and 
has served farmers, dairymen and _ bak- 
eries within a wide radius ever since. Its 
hard winter wheat flour known as Mary- 
land’s Pride and its White Rose- soft 
wheat flour still enjoy a regular demand. 

Two years ago, when patrons began 
inquiring about the new frozen food lock- 
ers, Frank L. Smith and his son, Harold, 
owners and operators of the 77-year-old 
mill, began to plan such a service to be 
conducted in connection with their busi- 
ness. The Smiths are skilled millwrights 
and machinists, and their plant is the re- 
sult of keen thought and clever planning. 

The locker room accommodates 223 
lockers. There is also a quick-freezing 
room, as well as a chill room which has 
proved very useful in cooling meat dur- 
ing summer months and for aging pur- 
poses. A small ice cream churn and cabi- 
net are installed in a separate room, 
patrons freeze as much as 50 gals of ice 
cream a day. 

Proper temperatures are provided for 
the various services by refrigeration. Two 
Harold 
Smith, are driven by belts from the water 
wheels. An automobile engine is installed 


used compressors, rebuilt by 


beneath the jackshaft which transmits the 
power to the compressors, as insurance 
against low water, for it is essential that 
uniform temperatures be maintained in 
the locker room. 

As the creek water tended to foul the 
circulating pump and the tubes of the 
double-pipe condenser, and as this equip- 
ment and the machine jackets had to be 
carefully drained when shutting down in 
freezing weather, Mr. Smith replaced the 
condenser with some coils which he sub- 
merged in the water of the turbine pit. 
He placed the receiver under the con- 
denser coil. To cool the jacket water he 
installed radiators, fans and pumps taken 
from automobiles, above the machines, 
and arranged the belts to drive from the 
main jackshaft. Anti-freeze compound is 
used in the jacket water. 

The total cost of the locker plant and 
refrigerating equipment was 
$5,000. The income from locker rentals 
and other services has been $2,000 a year. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
“ ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality Eo Highest Quality 

ar Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





around "* 


PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


““Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 


M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E, A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: “‘DorFEacH,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTrRY,” London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


| 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 
68 Constitution Street 
81 Hope Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVERPOOL 
LEITH 
GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 


McKINNON & M 


cDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR. OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: GRAINS, Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘D1rpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: '"GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


—— =e -ome 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ''Puiip,”’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 


Cable Address: 
” Riverside 


VIGILANT” 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


aun FLOUR erases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








f Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sana Francisco 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Low Grades a. Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


YORK BOSTON 





NEW 


PHILADELPHIA 








"ie of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJLOUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Bourse 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








Tanner - Duncan-Siney 


Corporation 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
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Flour and baked goods have always been recognized as 
essential to proper nutrition. Now, the plus value of 
Enrichment with thiamin, niacin and iron is giving new 
impetus to their place in a balanced, health building diet. 
Wartime demands for a stronger nation have brought gen- 
eral acceptance to the Enrichment program. 


Responsibility has been placed on the milling industry 
by the selection of flour and baked goods as the medium 
to carry vitamins and minerals. Even though many diets 
are deficient in these important nutrients, the authorities 
have opposed their addition to any foods other than flour 
and baked goods. 


Re-emphasis of the vital place of wheat flour in a health- 
ful, balanced diet is both a challenge and an opportunity 
to you as a miller. A prominent authority on nutrition re- 
cently went on record with the statement “Everybody who 
has not changed from plain white flour to enriched white 
flour should do so at once as a patriotic duty.” 


“N-RICHMENT-A” makes it easy for you to capitalize 
on this opportunity, and to enlarge the public acknowledg- 
ment of the vital and essential nature of your industry. 

















HIICHMENT-A 


“N-RICHMENT-A”...is a 
finely powdered concen- 
trate. When used for flour 
enrichment according to 
directions it brings flour so 
treated to the recom- 
mended nutritive stand- 
ards; containing per pound, 
more than 1.66 mg. Thia- 
min (Vitamin B:), 6.00 mg. 
Nicotinic Acid, 6.00 mg. 


Tron. 


For the full story about this 
economical, time-saving en- 
richment concentrate, write 
for Technical Bulletin No. 232. 

















This fort is 
impregnable 


You’ve seen them incredibly fall 
...Fort Eben Emael...the Maginot 
Line ... Singapore . . . Corregidor. 
A stunned world wonders if any 


‘stronghold is proof against assault. 


Here’s one that is. 


It is proof against the gnarled, 
bony hand of hunger...proof against 
the drooping, defeatist spirit bred 
by malnutrition. 


In the country elevators of this 
good land lies an abundance of 
grain which General Mills turns 
into palatable and nutritious foods 
... food to fight with today, food 
to build tomorrow’s peace. The 
men and women of General Mills 
constantly dig into the secrets of 
grain, seek new ways to help feed 
a nation and make it stronger. That 
is our responsibility, our job. We 
try to do it better each year. 








